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THE INDIAN RESERVATION SYSTEM ON THE 
UPPER MISSOURL, 1865-1890 


BY RAY H. MATTISON 


o the intelligent observer passing up the Missouri from 

Omaha to Fort Benton in the summer of 1865, the 

contrasts in the patterns of Indian life must have been 
very interesting. Between Omaha and Fort Randall were 
the reservations of the Omaha, Winnebago, Ponca, and the 
Yankton Sioux. These Indians were primarily agricultural 
and sedentary in character although they depended partly 
on game for their livelihood. They had reluctantly accepted 
the futility of opposing the advance of the whites and had 
reconciled themselves to reservation life. At Fort Thomp- 
son, some 110 miles above Fort Randall, was the concentra- 
tion camp of the Santee Sioux. These people, now prisoners 
of war, had been rounded up following their uprising in 
Minnesota three years before and would soon be shipped 
to their new reservation in Nebraska below the Niobrara. 
Adjacent to the trading post of Fort Berthold at Like-a- 
Fishhook Village in present North Dakota were the Three 
Tribes. These semi-agricultural bands, greatly reduced in 
number from smallpox, had joined together to protect 
themselves against the Sioux. Otherwise, with the excep- 
tion of the eastern half of Nebraska, the Plains tribes held 
most of the territory north of the Platte and west of the 
Missouri to the Rocky Mountains.’ 


1Charles C. Royce, comp., “Indian Land Cessions in the United 
States,” Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1899), Part II, passim. 








Ray H. Mattison, a frequent contributor to this magazine, 
is a historian on the staff of the National Park Service, Region 
Two, Omaha. This study is a by-product of the historical 
program being conducted by the Missouri River Basin 
Recreation Survey, Region Two Office, National Park Service, 
Omaha. 
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By the Treaty of Fort Laramie in 1851 the Government 
assigned this vast territory to the Plains Sioux, the Chey- 
enne, Crow, Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Assiniboin, and Black- 
feet. Each year under the terms of this treaty, it sent 
annuity goods by boat to some of these tribes by way of the 
Missouri River.? These groups lived principally by hunting 
and preying on their sedentary neighbors. Since they de- 
pended largely upon the roaming buffalo for their food 
supply, they were essentially nomadic. The Government in 
1855 established an agency for the Blackfeet at Fort Benton. 
However, other than the traders along the Upper Missouri 
who supplied them with “firewater,” blankets, guns, ammu- 
nition and other trade goods, the Indians’ contacts with 
the white men had been very few. 

Prior to the 1860’s the whites had not seriously chal- 
lenged their possession of this huge domain. Several events 
during the Civil War, however, greatly disturbed the North- 
ern Plains tribes. The first of these was the invasion of 
Montana and Idaho following the discoveries of gold in those 
regions in 1862 and 1863. Thousands of emigrants rushed to 
Bannack, Virginia City, and other mining camps. These came 
by way of the Missouri River and by overland routes 
through territory guaranteed the Indians by treaty. The 
punitive expeditions of Generals Henry H. Sibley and Alfred 
H: Sully in the Dakotas during 1863 and 1864, following the 
uprising in Minnesota, made the Sioux deeply resentful. 
What made them even more bitter was the establishment 
of Forts Sully and Rice and the garrisoning of the trading 
posts of Forts Union and Berthold, all of which were on 
the Missouri. The end of the Civil War found most of the 
Northern Plains tribes unfriendly.* 


In 1865 President Johnson appointed a commission to 
conciliate the Upper Missouri Sioux. In October of that 
year this commission met with the Minniconjou, Lower 
Brule, Two Kettle, Blackfeet, Sans Arc, Hunkpapa, Yank- 


2Charles J. Kappler, comp. and ed., Indian Affairs: Laws and 
Treaties (Washington, 1904), II, passim. 

’Merrill G. Burlingame, The Montana Frontier (Helena, 1942), 
pp. 78-94, 110-121, 128-141; LeRoy R. Hafen and Carl Coke Rister, 
Western America (New York, 1941), pp. 487-489; Charles Lowell 
Green, “The Indian Reservation System of the Dakotas to 1889,” 
South Dakota Historical Collections, XIV, 364-365. 
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tonai, Upper Yanktonai, and Oglala Sioux at Fort Sully and 
concluded treaties with these groups. It made similar 
treaties in 1866 with the Three Tribes at Fort Berthold and 
the Assiniboin at Fort Union. By these treaties the Indians 
agreed to permit the establishment of routes of travel 
through their country.* 

While the commission negotiated with the Missouri 
River bands at Fort Sully, troubles had begun in another 
quarter of the Sioux country. As the result of the Gov- 
ernment’s announcement in 1865 that it intended to fortify 
the Bozeman Trail, which ran through the choice hunting 
grounds in Wyoming of the Northern Plains tribes, Chief 
Red Cloud and his bands went on the warpath. After a 
temporary lull in hostilities while the Sioux negotiated at 
Fort Sully, the Army in 1866 took initial steps toward erect- 
ing Forts Philip Kearny and C. F. Smith, both of which were 
on the Trail. Red Cloud and his followers immediately 
renewed the war. They carried on a relentless campaign 
against woodcutters, haying parties, and small detachments 
sent out from these posts. By the summer of 1868 the 
Government was willing to treat with Red Cloud on his own 
terms.® 

Meanwhile the Government had taken steps to improve 
its relations with the various Indian tribes. In 1865 Congress 
appointed a committee to investigate the condition of its 
long-neglected wards. The committee reported its findings 
early in 1867. In its report the committee recognized the 
nation’s past errors in dealing with the red man and recom- 
mended changes in its machinery for administering Indian 
affairs.* In the summer of the same year Congress authorized 


4Kappler, op. cit., II, 883-887, 896-906; George W. Kingsbury, 
History of Dakota Territory (Chicago, 1915), I, 747-750; Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, pp. 5, 14, 168- 
176. Hereafter these reports will be cited CIA. 

5Hafen and Rister, op. cit., pp. 487-490; Leroy R. Hafen and 
Francis M. Young, Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West 
(Glendale, 1938), pp. 331-357; Paul I. Wellman, Death on Horse- 
back (Philadelphia, 1947), pp. 43-67. 

8Senate Report No. 156, 39th Cong., 2d Sess.; Loring Benson 

Priest, Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren: The Reformation of the Indian 
Policy, 1865-1887 (New Brunswick, 1942), pp. 3-8; Laurence M. 
Schmeckebier, The Office of Indian Affairs (Baltimore, 1927), pp. 
12-52; Lucy Textor, Official Relations Between the United States 
and the Sioux Indians (Palo Alto, 1896), pp. 11-27. 
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the President to appoint a commission “to establish peace 
with certain Indian tribes.” This group, known as the “Peace 
Commission,” held councils in 1868 with the various Sioux 
bands. As a result, a treaty was signed with them’ which 
not only put an end to Red Cloud’s War along the Bozeman 
Trail but deferred a general war with the Plains Sioux 
for eight years.® 

The time was now ripe for much-needed reform in 
Indian administration and policy. The next few years were 
to witness drastic changes in both. Some of the changes to 
be effected were along the lines suggested by the Peace 
Commission. Others, however, were the result of agitation 
from philanthropic individuals and groups, largely from the 
East, who, although not always practical, were sincerely 
interested in the Indian’s welfare. 

When Gen. U. S. Grant became President in 1869, he 
inaugurated his “Peace Policy.” The principal features of 
this program were: (1) the appointment of agents by 
various religious denominations; (2) the organization of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners; (3) the policy of placing 
the wilder tribes on reservations and feeding them to keep 
them peaceable.® 

Another change which was to take place in this period 
was the discontinuance of the treaty system. Ever since 
the nation had achieved independence, it had followed the 
policy of treating the various Indian tribes as separate 
nations. In March 1871 this practice was discontinued. 
Henceforth all agreements with Indian tribes were approved 
by both houses of Congress.’® 

In accordance with the Grant Peace Policy the following 
Upper Missouri agencies were assigned within the next 
several years as follows: 


7TThis treaty was signed with the Brule, Oglala, Minniconjou, 
Yanktonai, Hunkpapa, Blackfeet, Cuthead, Two Kettle, Sans Arc 
and Santee Sioux, and with the Arapaho. 

8Hafen and Rister, op. cit., pp. 480-490; House Ex. Doc. No. 97, 
40th Cong., 2d Sess., 1-19; Kappler, op. cit., II, 998-1007. 

®Robert M. Utley, “The Celebrated Peace Policy of General 
Grant,” North Dakota History, XX (July, 1953), 120-141; Textor, 
op. cit., pp. 32-37. For reasons for the first two features, see Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, hereafter cited as SI, 1869, 
x-xi. For justification for the third, see CIA, 1872, 3-10. 

10Schmeckebier, op. cit., pp. 58-65; Priest, op. cit., pp. 95-102. 
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All Nebraska Agencies Society of Friends (Quakers) 
Ponca, Yankton, Whetstone, Protestant Episcopal Church 
Lower Brule, Cheyenne 
River, and Crow Creek 
agencies 
Grand River (Standing Catholic Church 
Rock) Agency 
Fort Berthold Agency Congregational Church 
All Montana agencies ex- Methodist Church!! 
cept Flathead 


In the early 1880’s the Government abandoned the policy 
of nomination of agents by religious societies.” 

Many believed that the Treaty of 1868 furnished a per- 
manent solution to the problem of the Plains Sioux. In line 
with its new policy, the Government provided for a per- 
manent reservation for the roving bands, education for the 
Sioux children, rations for those who settled permanently 
on the reserve and cash equivalent annuities to the nomadic 
groups, encouragement and assistance for those who took up 
farming, and finally, for allotments in severalty.'"* Unfor- 
tunately, the Peace Commission did not foresee the events 
which were to occur eight years after the signing of the 
treaty. 

As a temporary expedient, Congress in 1868 took steps 
to put some of the treaties with the Indian tribes into effect. 
It authorized the expenditure of $500,000 by Gen. W. T. 


11CIA, 1872, 73-74; CIA, 1877, 247-251. 

12Peter J. Rahill, The Catholic Missions and Grant’s Peace 
Policy, 1870-1884 (Washington, 1953), pp. 320-324; Priest, op. cit., 
pp. 38-41. 

13Among the major provisions of this treaty were: (1) it 
guaranteed the Sioux all of the territory in present South Dakota 
west of the Missouri River; (2) all Indians were to be given cash 
equivalent and clothing rations. Additional rations were provided 
for a period of four years to those who settled permanently on 
the reservation; (3) it provided compulsory education for all 
children between six and sixteen years of age and an elementary 
school for every thirty children; (4) it provided for subsidizing 
and assisting those who might engage in farming; (5) the Repub- 
lican River, the territory north of the Platte River, and the Powder 
River country were to be reserved for the Indians’ hunting 
grounds; (6) the forts along the Bozeman Trail were to be aban- 
doned; (7) it provided for allotments of lands in severalty; (8) none 
of the lands of the reservation might be ceded without the consent 
of three-fourths of the male Indians. (Kappler, op. cit., II, 998-1003; 
Royce, op. cit., Part II, 848-849, Plate CXVIII.) 
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Sherman “to carry out treaty stipulations.” In August, 
Sherman established two administrative districts. One of 
these, comprising present South Dakota west of the Missouri 
River, was placed under Gen. William S. Harney. In the 
fall of that year, Harney established agencies near the 
mouths of Whetstone Creek,’ Cheyenne River, and Grand 
River. The Consolidated Crow Creek and Lower Brule 
Agency, set up earlier, shared in the governing of this newly- 
created reservation." The War Department records indi- 
cate that Harney’s services were discontinued in the summer 
of 1869, so the administration of the area by the Army was 
apparently supplanted by the Indian Bureau at this time.” 


The first wards at these agencies were, in many instances, 
wild and intractable. Some of the agents and their em- 
ployees underwent some harrowing experiences. While 
crossing their beef on the Missouri, the Indians at the Lower 
Brule agency overturned their boat, and one brave was 
drowned. The Indians became excited and demanded the 
life of a white man. They then beseiged the agency em- 
ployees, who had taken refuge in a log house, and then 
proceeded to break open the storehouses.’’ The conduct of 
the Indians at the Cheyenne River and Whetstone agencies 
was apparently little better."* The agent at Grand River, 
on the other hand, wrote that the employees of his agency 
were “as safe when out in the Indian encampments as within 
the enclosures of the military.”’® Nevertheless, the Grand 
River Agency, in common with Whetstone, Cheyenne River, 


14The Whetstone Agency was moved to a point near White 
Clay Creek, 150 miles southwest, in 1872. 

15George W. Manypenny, Our Indian Wards (Cincinnati, 1880), 
pp. 210-216, 255-263; Hafen and Rister, op. cit., p. 481; House Report 
No. 29, 40th Cong., 2d Sess. 

16F ile 701, AGO 1865, War Records Division, National Archives, 
letter, Commissioner E. S. Parker to Adj. Gen. Townsend, June 15, 
1869 indicates that Harney was relieved from Indian duty in June 
of that year. 

17SI, 1870, I, 682. 

18SI, 1869, 756-757; 1870, I, 671-672, 683-684; Harry H. Anderson, 
“A History of the Cheyenne River Agency and its Military Post, 
Fort Bennett, 1868-1891,” Ms, M. A. thesis (Vermillion, 1954), pp. 
24-31; Captain D. C. Poole, Among the Sioux of Dakota (New 
York, 1881), pp. 90-92. 

19SI, 1871, 941. 
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and Lower Brule agencies, was garrisoned with troops soon 
after its establishment. 

One of the principal features of the reservation system 
was the subsisting of the Indians by the Government. This 
practice, which the Bureau followed for some time in the 
Nebraska and Dakota agencies along the Missouri, was ex- 
tended to the Sioux by the Treaty of 1868. The Sioux 
agencies in 1869 gave the same amount of rations to each 
person without regard to age. The amount given was as 
follows: 

One and one-half pounds of fresh beef, one-quarter 

of a pound of corn or meal, one-half of a pound of flour, 

four pounds of sugar to one hundred persons, two pounds 

of coffee to one hundred persons, and one pound of salt 

and one pound of soap when necessary. Four times each 

month three-quarters of a pound of bacon to each person 
was issued in lieu of beef.?° 
The Government modified this ration somewhat in its agree- 
ment with the Sioux in 1876.4 


The issuance of rations seems to have varied at the 
different agencies and even within the agency itself. In some 
instances the agent issued the rations to the chiefs who, in 
turn, made the subdivisions. At Whetstone both systems 
were practiced. With two bands, the chiefs received all 
the rations and subdivided them. With another band, the 
issue was made to the head of the family as follows: 

. . . Rations were issued every five days. Before the 

issue, each head of a family was required to procure a 

ticket at the agency office, upon which was stated the num- 

ber of persons in his family and the gross amount of each 

part of the ration due; and on its being received and taken 

to the storehouse, the amount called for could be 

obtained. . . .22 


To weaken the power of the chiefs and provide a more 
equitable distribution of subsistence goods, the agents of 


20Poole, op. cit., p. 46. 

21The agreement of 1876 provided for the following ration: 
“ .. for each individual . .. a pound and a half of beef, (or in lieu 
thereof one-half pound of bacon), one-half pound of flour, and 
one-half pound of corn; and for every one hundred rations, four 
pounds of coffee, eight pounds of sugar, and three pounds of beans, 
or in lieu of said articles the equivalent thereof, in the discretion 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ....” (Kappler, op. cit., 
I, 170.) 

22Poole, op. cit., pp. 46-48. 
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the Yanktons, the Three Tribes, and the Poncas early dis- 
continued the practice of issuing rations to the chiefs and 
issued them instead to the heads of families.** The agree- 
ment of the Sioux of 1876 provided that “Rations shall, in 
all cases be issued to the head of each separate family.” 


The Indian Bureau seems to have adopted no uniform 
method for the handling of the beef issue until 1890. To 
supply the large quantities of this product needed by the 
Indians, the Government contracted with companies and 
individuals to supply the various agencies with beef on hoof. 
Companies from Texas and other parts of the country drove 
thousands of head of cattle to the agencies throughout the 
West. In some cases, after reaching the agencies, the cattle 
were divided and given on hoof to the Indians.» The Indians 
then drove them to their camps where they rode among 
them on horses as they would among buffalo, and shot them 
with rifles or bows and arrows according to their fancy.” It 
was not until 1890 that the Indian Bureau condemned the 
issuing of live beeves to the Indians “as a relic of barbarism” 
and directed that “this great evil” be corrected.” In other 
cases, a professional butcher, employed by the agency, 
slaughtered the cattle** while the Indians served as inter- 
ested spectators. The women carried home “such parts as 
were rejected by their civilized brother, but by them con- 
sidered great delicacies.”** At Crow Creek and Lower Brule, 
the agency slaughtered the cattle and froze the beef before it 
was issued to the Indians.*° 


The uses made of the clothing issued the Indians by the 
Government must have been a disappointment to the pro- 
ponents of the white man’s civilization. The Treaty of 1868 
guaranteed “each male person over fourteen years of age, 
a suit of good substantial woolen clothing.” DeWitt C. 


23SI, 1871, 517; CLA, 1873, 240; 1874, 243. 

24Kappler, op. cit., I, 170. 

25CIA, 1879, 48. 

26Poole, op. cit., p. 94. 

27CIA, 1890, VIII, CLXVI. 

28SI, 1875, I, 759; 1879, I, 142. 

29Poole, op. cit., p. 94. 

30Henry F. Livingston Diary, Ms, Coe Collection, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, entry of December 22, 1874. 
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Poole, Whetstone agent, wrote that when his Indians re- 
ceived their first issue of hats, overcoats and men’s suits, 
which were originally intended for the Army and colored 
a dark blue, they at once proceeded to alter them to suit 
their tastes and fancies. “The experiment,” he wrote, “cost 
more than twenty-five thousand dollars, and was for the time 
perhaps a misdirected expenditure.”™' 


In the earlier reservation period the agency made all 
issues of rations and annuities directly. One of the chief 
objections to this system was that the Indians spent a great 
deal of time going to and from their camps to the agency.” 
It was not until the 1890’s that the Indian Bureau began 
to remedy this situation by establishing subissue stations 
in various parts of the reservations.* 


The cost of feeding the Indians soon proved exorbitant. 
The Nebraska Winnebagoes, an agricultural tribe which 
numbered 1,335 souls in 1869, received from the Government 
seven thousand pounds of beef and the same amount of 
wheat each week.** Poole estimated that the value of the 
rations and supplies issued the Indians at Whetstone Agency 
amounted to $30,000 a month.**. The cost for supporting the 
Sioux Nation from 1870 to 1876 amounted to over $2,000,000 
a year.** 


The ration system was designed to be only a stopgap 
until the Indians could be taught to earn their own livelihood 
and be given allotments. In the Nebraska agencies, where 
the Indians had had considerable white contacts and had 
been placed on lands suitable for agriculture, the agents 
were able to report considerable progress. The Omahas, 
who had been placed on their reservation by treaty in 1854,*" 
were by 1876 living on their own allotments and producing 
crops surplus to their needs. They had not received rations 


31Poole, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

82CIA, 1877; 54; 1890, VIII; Poole, op. cit., pp. 47-48; SI, 1886, 
I, 311. 

338CIA, 1890, VIII. 

34James L. Sellers, ed., “Diary of Joseph A. Paxson, Physician 
to the Winnebago Indians,” Nebraska History, XXVII (July- 
September, 1946), 151. 

35Poole, op. cit., p. 51. 

36CIA, 1875, 191; see also Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 70. 

37Kappler, op. cit., II, 611-614. 
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for three years.** The Winnebagoes, who had been given a 
portion of the Omaha reservation in 1865,** likewise were 
living on their own allotments and had made much advance- 
ment in farming. Both of these tribes had schools and 
evinced considerable interest in educating their children.* 


The Santee Sioux had also made great progress since 
removal to their reservation below the mouth of the Nio- 
brara in 1866. Most of this tribe was by 1877 living on their 
own allotments. These Indians had adopted white man’s 
dress; most of them attended church regularly and sent their 
children to school. The reservation boasted a Government 
manual labor boarding school and two mission boarding 
schools.*! 


The lot of the Poncas and Three Tribes, in common with 
that of many of the weaker tribes, was unfortunate. Both 
were continually preyed upon by their Sioux neighbors.* 
By carelessness, the Government by the Treaty of 1868 ceded 
to the Sioux the lands which it had guaranteed the Poncas 
by treaty in 1865.** Although grasshoppers and drouth fre- 
quently destroyed their crops, this tribe had made some 
progress in agriculture by 1876. When the Poncas were re- 
moved to Indian Territory in the following year, they had 
made but little progress in education.“ 


Like many others, the Fort Berthold Reservation was 
ill-suited for agriculture. The agent wrote in 1872 that the 
Three Tribes were able to raise only about one good crop 
every three years.** He reported in 1876 that he had issued 
wagons, carts, harnesses, etc., to them for labor and good 
conduct. They had cut five hundred cords of wood for sale 
to steamboats and had put up two hundred tons of hay.*® It 


88CIA, 1876, 97. 

39Kappler, op. cit., II, 874-876. 

40CIA, 1876, 97, 101-102. 

41CIA, 1876, 100-101; 1877, 147-148. 

42CIA, 1869, 312; 1870, 223-225; 1871, 517-518, 520-524; 1872, 
266-267; 1873, 230-241; 1874, 218-220; 1875, 241-242, 249; 1876, 28-31, 
32-33. 

483Kappler, op. cit., II, 875-876; Sen. Report No. 670, 46th Cong., 
2d Sess., v-xix; CIA, 1877, 21-23. 

44CIA, 1866, 186-187; 1867, 236; 1868, 188-189; 1871, 517-518; 
1873, 239-241; 1874, 218-220; 1875, 248-250. 

45CIA, 1872, 264. 

46CIA, 1876, 29. 
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was not until after the Sioux wars that the Three Tribes 
acquired enough courage to leave their earthlodges at Like- 
a-Fishhook Village and went out and took up allotments 
on their reservation. 


The Yankton Sioux were described in 1876 as being in a 
“transition state,” “neither civilized nor yet barbarous.” By 
the Treaty of April 19, 1858, the Government guaranteed this 
tribe some 430,000 acres on the east bank of the Missouri in 
present South Dakota.*? Their reservation was fairly well 
suited for agriculture. The agent reported in 1876 that a 
large number of Yanktons had adopted white man’s dress 
and dwelling. They had made considerable progress in 
farming and in the raising of sheep. The agency employed 
Indians in its shops and mills. They were described as being 
“good workmen in all departments.” The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church had five schools and four churches in operation, 
while the Presbyterians had two churches and two schools on 
the reservation.** 


The advancement of the Plains Sioux, whom the Gov- 
ernment attempted to settle on the Missouri River reserva- 
tions under the Treaty of 1868, was relatively slow during 
the early years. It became increasingly evident that these 
large reserves were poorly suited for agriculture. The agent 
at Cheyenne River reported in 1876 that “repeated and 
persistent attempts [at farming] only meet with an equal 
number of lamentable failures.’”** At Standing Rock the 
agent described the condition of his wards as “one of utter 
helplessness,” as it was and probably would continue to be 
“impossible for these Indians to become self-sustaining 
here.”®° The agent at Crow Creek echoed similar sentiments 
and recommended that his charges turn to stock raising for 
a livelihood.” 


Another obstacle which the Bureau encountered was the 
indifference of the Indians toward becoming self-supporting 
farmers. “A strong inclination exists among them to live 


47Kappler, op. cit., II, 776-780. 
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like whites,” wrote the agent at Cheyenne River, “but the 
work whereby such subsistence is obtained is distasteful 
to the majority of them.”®* At Lower Brule the Indians were 
described as “idle, careless, listless and improvident, seem- 
ing to have no thought of the future.”™* At Crow Creek, on 
the other hand, the agent reported that his charges were 
evincing considerable interest in becoming self-sufficient.™ 


The progress of the Plains Sioux in education at the four 
Missouri River agencies was also slow. In 1876 there were 
no schools whatever on the Lower Brule and only one on 
the Standing Rock Reservation. There were no missions 
in either. The Protestant Episcopal Church operated two 
boarding day schools, and the Presbyterian Church main- 
tained two day and industrial schools on the Cheyenne River 
Reserve. The agent reported the schools there “had been 
well attended and the results highly satisfactory.” At 
Crow Creek, the Protestant Episcopal Church had three, one 
boarding and two day schools. The average attendance 
for these was only thirty-eight.” 


The Indians at the Fort Peck Agency, which was estab- 
lished in 1873 for the Assiniboins, Gros Ventres, and various 
roving bands of the Sioux, had been little affected by the 
white man’s civilization by 1876. Here the Government had 
"made some attempts to interest the Indians in farming. Day 
schools were being started in that year on the reservation, 
and a few log houses were being constructed for the 
Indians.** 


Meanwhile, the Government’s relations with the Sioux 
Nation had been steadily deteriorating. By the summer of 
1876 the nation faced a serious Indian war. The first two 
years following the signing of the Treaty of 1868 were peace- 
ful. Unfortunately, this period of tranquility was short- 
lived. The surveying expeditions, sent out by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad under strong military escorts in 1871, 1872 
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and 1873, greatly disturbed the Sioux. However, the bank- 
ruptcy of that company in 1873 deferred the threatened 
invasion of their country by the railroad. The expedition 
of Gen. George A. Custer into the Black Hills in 1874, 
together with the invasion of that region by miners which 
followed, were gross violations of the Treaty of 1868. By 
early 1876 the Indians were convinced that they would lose 
their reservation. Sitting Bull, who had never signed the 
treaty and who had refused to become a reservation Indian, 
rallied around him in the unceded territory of Montana the 
dissatisfied elements among the Sioux. As the result of 
complaints that he and his followers were making raids 
on whites and friendly Indians, the Army in the fall of 1875 
decided to take action. Unfortunately, in its subsequent 
proceedings, it made no distinction between the friendly 
and hostile groups.® 


By the middle of the following year the Government 
found a full-scale Indian war on its hands in which both 
the innocent and guilty Sioux suffered. Owing to the 
shortage of rations, many of the agency Indians had gone 
out, with the consent of their agents, in the fall and winter 
of 1875-76 to hunt buffalo in the unceded territory. They 
found it impossible to comply with the Commissioner’s ulti- 
matum to return to their reservations by January 31, 1876, 
so they were labeled as “hostile” and made subject to pun- 
ishment by the military. Although in the war which 
followed, the Indians won the Battle of the Little Bighorn, 
they were largely reduced by the end of the winter of 
1876-1877. The hostiles under Sitting Bull fled into Canada.” 


The Government, in the meantime, had taken steps to 
place most of the agency Sioux under military control. At 
the request of General Sheridan, the Interior Department 
on July 26, 1876 conceded the supervision of the Lower Brule, 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock agencies to the Army.™ 
This action was probably the result of the prevailing belief 


5®Doane Robinson, “History of the Sioux Indians,” South Dakota 
Historical Collections, II (1904), 394-402; Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 9, 44th 
Cong., 2d Sess., 12-13; CLA, 1876, XIV-XV. 
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that many of the agency Indians had joined the hostiles 
while others were supplying the latter with arms, ammuni- 
tion, ponies, and provisions. In the late summer the com- 
manding officer at the military post at Standing Rock re- 
moved Agent John Burke for giving assistance to the hostiles 
and replaced him with a military officer.** In October strong 
military detachments arrived at the Standing Rock and 
Cheyenne River agencies and proceeded to confiscate the 
ponies and mules, numbering about 2,200 to 2,300 in all, and 
the arms of the Indians. Many of the Indians on both 
reservations fled to other agencies.™ 


In the midst of the Army’s campaigns in the summer and 
fall of 1876, the Government took advantage of the situation 
to wrest new concessions from the Sioux. In accordance 
with an Act of Congress of August 15, 1876, the President 
appointed a new commission to negotiate with the Sioux 
tribes and obtain the Black Hills. During September and 
October the commission secured the signatures of the leading 
chiefs of the Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, Crow Creek, Lower 
Brule, Standing Rock, Cheyenne River and Santee Bands.® 
The Indians were at the mercy of the Army so they had no 
alternative but to accept the dictates of a superior power. 
By the agreement signed, the Sioux relinquished the Black 
Hills, their hunting grounds in Nebraska, and the unceded 
lands east of the Powder River in Wyoming and Montana. 
The Indians, in return, were promised rations until they 
should become self-supporting.” 


A factor which greatly affected the Government’s rela- 
tions with the Plains Indians at this time was the disap- 
pearance of the bison. Before the coming of the white man, 
this animal was the main source of food supply for the 
nomadic tribes. By the early 1870’s the buffalo had almost 
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entirely disappeared from the region along the west bank of 
the Missouri. During the late 1870’s professional buffalo 
hunters slaughtered these animals by the thousands, and by 
the middle 1880’s they were nearing extinction. The Indians 
held their last buffalo hunt on the Cheyenne River Reserva- 
tion in 1880; on the Standing Rock Reserve in October 1883. 
The agent at Fort Peck reported in 1882 that there were few 
buffalo remaining in that vicinity.*° With the disappearance 
of the bison on the Northern Plains, the Indians were left 
almost entirely dependent on the gratuity of the Great 
White Father for their livelihood. 


During the late 1870’s and early 1880’s the Army con- 
tinued its grim task of rounding up the roving Plains tribes 
and placing them on reservations. In 1881, Chief Gall, 
Sitting Bull, and large bands of hostiles, numbering over 
1,300, who had fled into Canada, gave themselves up to 
American authorities.” These, together with others who 
had surrendered, eventually settled on the Standing Rock 
and Cheyenne River Reservations.” 


At the same time the Government continued to reduce 
the Indian lands. In the fall and winter of 1877-1878 the 
Indian Bureau moved the Spotted Tail and Red Cloud bands 
from Nebraska, where they had lost their lands by the 
agreement of 1876," to new agencies on the Missouri. A 
commission in the following summer selected the Rosebud 
and Pine Ridge Reservations respectively for these groups.” 
By executive order the President in August 1879 restored 
a large strip of Sioux lands on the east bank of the Missouri 
River in South Dakota to the public domain.” In July of 
the following year the Fort Peck bands lost a large strip of 
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their best hunting ground in eastern Montana south of the 
Missouri.” 


With the ending of the Indian wars and the placing 
of the various tribes on reservations, the role of the military 
in controlling the red man decreased. For many years the 
Army had pointed out the numerous frauds and instances of 
mismanagement of the Indians by the Interior Department 
to which they had been transferred in 1849. Through its 
friends in Congress, the military continued its pressure 
through the late 1860’s and throughout the 1870’s to have the 
Indian Bureau again placed under the War Department. 
Proponents of this change introduced bill after bill in Con- 
gress to achieve this end.”* The friends of civilian control 
were able to build up an equally strong case for their cause, 
so all the measures proposing transfer met defeat. After 
1879 this pressure subsided, and the friends of the Indians 
sought more fundamental reforms.” 


Public opinion, on the other hand, was to play an in- 
creasing part in shaping the Nation’s policies toward its 
charges. Prior to 1865 the West was openly hostile to the 
red man, while the East was indifferent to him.” From 
1865 to 1880, a number of public-spirited individuals, such 
as William Welsh, Bishop H. B. Whipple, and George Many- 
penny, who were sincerely sympathetic toward the Indians, 
were particularly active in promoting the interests of the 
Upper Missouri River tribes.*° Numerous frauds, the inva- 
sion of the Black Hills by the whites, and the Ponca Re- 
moval from Nebraska in 1877 and its aftermath all stimu- 
lated public opinion in favor of the red man.*! The period 
from 1879 to 1885 was to see the formation of several groups, 
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such as the Women’s National Indian Association, the Indian 
Rights Association, the Lake Mohonk conferences, the 
National Indian Defense Association, all of which were 
dedicated to the protection of the Indians’ interests.** These 
organizations were very active in propagandizing for Indian 
reforms.™ 


By the late 1870’s the Indian Bureau was in a position to 
compel all of its reluctant wards to conform to its policy 
or starve. With the aid of the Army, it had accomplished its 
first objective of placing them on reservations and making 
the Indians entirely dependent on the Government for sub- 
sistence. Its next main objective was to make them self- 
supporting like their white brothers so they could take a 
place among the latter as citizens. According to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in 1879, this was to be accomplished as 
follows: 

1. To set the Indians to work as agriculturists or 


herders, thus to break up their habits of savage life and to 
make them self-supporting. 


2. To educate their youth of both sexes, so as to intro- 
duce to the growing generation civilized ideas, wants, 
and aspirations. 


3. To allot parcels of land to Indians in severalty and 
to give them individual title to their farms in fee, inalien- 
able for a certain period, thus to foster the pride of indi- 
vidual ownership of property instead of their formal 
dependence upon the tribe, with its territory held in 
common. 


4. When settlement in severalty with individual title 
is accomplished, to dispose, with their consent, of those 
lands on their reservations which are not settled and used 
by them, the proceeds to form a fund for their benefit, 
which will gradually relieve the government of the ex- 
penses at present provided for by annual appropriations. 


5. When this is accomplished, to treat the Indians like 
other inhabitants, under the laws of the land.§4 


Although this program had been repeatedly announced for 
several years, it was not until the Plains tribes were reduced 
to a condition of helplessness in the late 1870’s that the 
Bureau was able to put it into operation. The Government, 
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meanwhile, was to continue its policy of feeding its charges 
until they could earn their livelihood. 


The Bureau found many established habits and customs 
in the Indian’s mode of living which were obstacles in its 
program for reforming him. His communistic concepts of 
property were alien to the whites. His marriage, divorce, 
and burial customs, his so-called “loose” morals, the practice 
of polygamy and plural marriages were particularly offen- 
sive. The red man’s tribal village life, characterized by the 
dominance of chiefs and medicine men, was regarded as an 
obstacle to progress. His unsanitary habitations were breed- 
ing grounds for diseases. His native dances were regarded 
as relics of barbarism. The Indian’s roving habits prevented 
him from settling down to agricultural pursuits. His native 
garb and language prevented him from being assimilated 
by white communities. The practice of women doing the 
more arduous and routine tasks, a holdover from the hunting 
stage economy, was repugnant to the whites. While some 
advancement had been made in remedying these alleged 
evils, the Indian still had to make a great deal of “progress” 
before he could take his place by the side of the white man. 


The Indian agents were to find considerable opposition 
among both their charges and the whites in implementing 
the Bureau’s program. The Indians, conservative by nature, 
‘were reluctant to make changes. Many of the old chiefs 
and medicine men, foreseeing loss of power and prestige, 
evinced considerable opposition. Traders, who exploited the 
Indians, did not care to see the Indians become self-support- 
ing. Whiskey peddlers, squaw men, and others, who preyed 
upon the red man, did not wish to see his lot improved. 
These elements made the work of the agent a very difficult 
one. 


The success of the program depended in a large measure 
on the quality of the personnel who administered it, par- 
ticularly the Indian agent. Earlier he was assisted by 
interpreters, farmers, blacksmiths, and mechanics who were 
directly under his control.*° The missionaries, although not 
under agency control, usually gave moral support to the 
agent, particularly if he were interested in the Indians’ 
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welfare. In case the agent wished to expel some obnoxious 
white from the reservation, he was authorized to call upon 
the military to assist him. However, as long as the Indian 
was not dependent upon the Government for his livelihood, 
the agent could not normally exercise more than nominal 
control over him. 


The power of the agent grew as the Indians’ dependence 
upon the Government increased. By the late 1870’s it was 
practically absolute, particularly among the Plains tribes. 
He could and frequently did bend the Indians to his wishes 
by cutting off their rations.** About the only recourse the 
Indian had was to complain to the commanding officer of the 
nearest military post who might write a letter of complaint 
in his behalf or submit a petition for him to the Great White 
Father in Washington.** 


Too frequently the quality of the man selected for agent 
left much to be desired. The Indian Bureau repeatedly com- 
plained that it was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
qualified agents for a salary of $1,500 a year and urged that 
the stipend be increased.** The agents also complained of 
their inadequate salaries. In resigning, the agent at Fort 
Berthold in 1875 wrote that his salary was “entirely too small 
a consideration for the responsibility and annoyance to 
which an agent is subjected.”*® At Standing Rock, the agent 
wrote in 1877, “I am becoming dissatisfied with my position 
and unless Congress provides an increase in Indian Agents’ 
salaries I do not think I can in justice to my family and 
myself remain here.” 
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Working and living conditions at many of the agencies 
were deplorable. The Acting Agent at Fort Peck described 
the discouraging conditions at that time which many officials 
found when they took over their posts: 


. They [the agents] arrive at their agency utterly 
ignorant of what their duties and responsibilities are to 
be. Ignorant of all the surroundings, they find themselves 
and families away from civilization, without society, and 
encompassed by discomforts. Instead of a comfortable, 
furnished house, as they have been led to believe they 
may expect, they find a shack, in many instances, which 
barely suffices to shelter them from the weather. They 
become disgusted; too poor to return from whence they 
came, they determine to make the best of a bad bargain; 
thrust their relatives and friends, to whom they have 
promised places, into every office under their control 
which pays, regardless of fitness, settle themselves down, 
and permit things to go to the 1 
The agent at Standing Rock in 1877 complained of the 
living conditions at that place. The winters were severe. 
In the summer he was “devoured by the day and night with 
Mosquitoes, Fleas and Bed Bugs.’ 


The combined factors of inadequate salary and unfavor- 
able living conditions resulted in frequent change in agents. 
This, of course, was reflected in turn in poor administration 
of Indian affairs. The agent at Fort Berthold in 1879 
attributed the lack of progress on the part of his wards to 
the fact that there had been five agents at that place in the 
preceding eight years.* The special agent at Fort Peck 
wrote, “Four agents in four years is sufficient in itself to 
account for the disreputable conditions found to exist 
here.””** 


The period from 1876 to 1890 was to see a number of 
administrative changes which included the establishment of 
new machinery and new laws and regulations—most of which 
were designed to strengthen the position of the Indian agent. 
To assist him in enforcing regulations and with routine tasks, 
Congress in 1878 authorized the establishment of the Indian 
police. In 1883, the Secretary of the Interior authorized 
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the creation of the Court of Indian Offenses to try Indians 
for infractions of rules promulgated by the Bureau. An act 
approved March 3, 1885 made the Indians on reservations 
answerable to the United States courts for certain crimes.” 


The Indian police system became a permanent feature on 
many of the reservations. The Bureau looked upon it as a 
self-disciplinary organization which would curtail the powers 
of the chiefs and lessen the influence of the squaw men.” 
Within a few years most of the Upper Missouri agencies 
established Indian police systems.** The police were gener- 
ally accepted in good faith by the other Indians. Only at 
Lower Brule did the introduction of the system encounter 
strong opposition. Here in 1879 a party of about 150 young 
men under the leadership of one of the chiefs attacked the 
houses and property of the police force, broke the doors 
and windows, and shot their dogs, chickens, and hogs. They 
then put their guns to the breasts of the police and compelled 
them to renounce their promises to serve.’ 


The police assisted the agent in many ways. Although 
their work was principally to preserve order, prohibit illegal 
traffic in liquor, and arrest offenders, they also served as 
guards at ration issues and annuity payments, protected gov- 
ernment property, restored lost and stolen property to its 
rightful owners, drove out timber thieves and trespassers, 
returned truant pupils to schools, and made arrests for 
disorderly conduct and other offenses. They also relieved 
the agent in many instances of the necessity of calling on 
the military for assistance.”*' The police, of course, were 
made up of “progressives,” those sympathetic with the 
Bureau’s program. The success of the Indian police was 
summarized by the Commissioner who reported in 1890, 
“The testimony of the various agents is almost universal 
that they [the police] are proving themselves worthy of 
confidence and that they render valuable service in main- 
taining order and suppressing crime.”!” 
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The Courts of Indian Offenses, likewise, were designed 
to give the Indians a measure of self-government. They 
were originally established to curb certain practices, such 
as “heathenish” dances, plural marriages, the works of the 
medicine men, and the custom of destroying or distributing 
property on the death of an individual, which the Bureau 
regarded as “a great hindrance to the civilization of the 
Indians.” The civil jurisdiction of the courts was the 
same as that of the justices of peace of the states or territories 
in which they were located." The courts comprised three 
members,’ and the agent could override their decisions. 
Within a few years after their authorization, most of the 
Upper Missouri agencies had these courts.’ According to 
the Commissioner in 1889, “notwithstanding their imperfec- 
tions and primitive character, these so-called courts have 
been of great benefit to the Indians and of material 
assistance to the agents.”’ Like the Indian police system, 
the Court of Indian Offenses became a permanent part of 
the reservation machinery. 


The report of the Standing Rock agent in 1890 gave a 
picture of the work of the court on that reservation. The 
members were John Grass and Gall, former lieutenants of 
Sitting Bull who had become “progressives,” and Standing 
Soldier. The court in that year tried ninety-one criminal 
cases as follows: 


Adultery, 8; assault, 9; attempt at rape, 10; taking 
second wife, 3; taking second husband, 2; elopement with 
another man’s wife, 3; desertion of wife and family by hus- 
band, 7; desertion of husband and family by wife, 3; 
seduction, 1; resisting arrest by police, 6; abusive language, 
2; maiming cattle, 3; malicious lying, 1; evil speaking, 1; 
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wife beating, 1; offering insult to married woman, 4; selling 
rations, 2; drunkenness, 2; larceny, 4; family quarrels, 
incompatibility, etc., 19.198 


The punishment imposed by the court for the above offenses 
was principally imprisonment in the agency guardhouse, at 
hard labor during the day, for a period of from ten to ninety 
days. In eleven cases the offenders forfeited guns. In other 
instances they were required to make good property 
destroyed. The court also imposed cash fines amounting 
to eighty-seven dollars.’ 


While the Indian Bureau was able to enforce its regu- 
lations among its charges, it frequently found itself help- 
less in coping with white offenders. Whiskey peddlers, living 
outside the reservations, continued to dispense with their 
“forty rod” to the red man without restraint."° Steamboat 
employees sold liquor to the woodhawks who in turn traded 
it to the Indians with little fear of being caught. Squaw 
men, who claimed the rights of full-bloods by reason of mar- 
riage to Indian women, exercised a demoralizing influ- 
ence.'!! Soldiers from military posts adjacent to the agencies 
but outside the agency jurisdiction continued to debase the 
Indians, particularly the women.’ It was a common prac- 
tice for white settlers to steal wood from the reservations. 
When apprehended and tried in white courts, they were 
usually acquitted.™* 


It was the objective of the Bureau to compel the Indians 
to settle down to farming. This could not be accomplished 
as long as they were permitted to travel at will from one 
reservation to another. To curtail their roving propensities 
the Bureau issued an order requiring that its wards be 


108CIA, 1890, 40-41; See also the reports of the agents of the 
Omahas and Winnebagoes and for the Lower Brule Indians, CIA, 
1884, 124; 1890, 47. 

109CIA, 1890, 40-41. 

110Poole, op. cit., pp. 78-79; CIA, 1874, 240; SI, 1881, II, 100-101; 
1882, II, 10-11; 1884, II, 64-67; 1888, II, 34. 

111Richard I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians (Hartford, 1882), pp. 600- 
606; CIA, 71-75; SI, 1878, 539-542; 1879, I, 104; 1884, II, 64-67. 

112CIA, 1875, 244-248; 1883, 162; SI, 1880, I, 173-180; Standing 
Rock Superintendency, Hughes to CIA, May 14, 1878; J. M. Green 
to Hughes, June 14, 1878. 
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required to have passes, signed by their respective agents, 
authorizing them to visit other agencies. Although the issu- 
ance of such permits was discouraged,™* the Indians some- 
how obtained passes and continued their traveling. The 
Standing Rock agent in 1879 reported that 207 Fort Berthold 
Indians had recently visited his agency. They had spent 
five days with his Indians “dancing, feasting and exchang- 
ing presents,” during which time the “corn-fields and hay, 
at the most critical time, were entirely neglected.” When 
the Fort Berthold Indians had left, his own wards “were 
without shirts, hats and other necessary garments, having 
given them away.”! The Omaha and Winnebago agent 
also complained that the visiting custom had reduced his 
charges almost to a condition of pauperism.'*® 


Following 1876 the Government intensified its educa- 
tional efforts. The Treaty of 1868 provided compulsory 
education for children from six to sixteen years of age for 
all the Sioux bands which signed it."’7 Prior to the Sioux 
War the Government had done little toward providing 
schools for the Indians in the Dakotas and Montana. Since 
the Bureau’s program for the civilizing of the Indians, put 
in operation toward the close of the war, provided for uni- 
versal education of their children, the Government pushed 
forward its program of supplying them with schools. At 
first the agents encountered some opposition from the 
parents. Some of the officials found it necessary to cut off 
the rations from entire families before the parents would 
co-operate in sending their children to school.™*® By the 
end of the 1880’s most of this opposition had ceased. The 
Cheyenne River agent reported in 1889 that most of the 
parents sent their children to school without any compul- 
sion and that it was rarely necessary to use the police to 
compel attendance.'"® They were, however, reluctant to 
send their children to schools away from the reservation.” 


114SI, 1878, 539-542. 
115SI, 1879, I, 152-156. 

116CIA, 1883, 165. 

117Kappler, op. cit., II, 1,000. 
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The period from 1876 to 1890 was also one of great 
missionary activity in most of the Upper Missouri reserva- 
tions. Owing to the greater interest evinced in Indian 
affairs by eastern philanthropic groups and individuals, 
various missionary and church groups supplemented the 
educational work of the Government. Prior to that time, 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists had established 
mission schools among the Omahas, the Santee and Yankton 
Sioux and the Cheyenne River Indians. After 1876 these 
denominations continued to be active, and the Episco- 
palians, Catholics and Methodists built a number of mission 
schools. Some of these missions, known as contract schools, 
received subsidies from the Government. 


During this period the Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians continued their work among the Omahas and ex- 
tended it in the Santee, Yankton, Cheyenne River, Stand- 
ing Rock, and Fort Berthold reservations. The labors of 
Rev. Stephen R. Riggs and Dr. T. S. Williamson among the 
Santees were carried on in the 1870’s and in the following 
years by the former’s son, Alfred. Under the latter’s lead- 
ership, the Santee Normal Training School became an 
important institution for the training of teachers for the 
Sioux Nation. Rev. John P. Williamson was very active on 
the Yankton Reservation. Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, another 
son of Stephen Riggs, organized a number of missions and 
churches on the Cheyenne and Standing Rock reservations. 
On the Fort Berthold Reserve, Rev. C. W. Hall in 1876 
organized a boarding school mission which functions to 
this day.'! 


The Protestant Episcopal Church was not behind the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in its missionary 
efforts. Under the leadership of Rev. William H. Hare, mis- 
sionary bishop of South Dakota, the church in the 1870's 
established mission boarding schools and a number of 
churches in the Santee, Yankton, Cheyenne River, and 
Standing Rock Reservations. Two of the former, the Hope 


121Winifred W. Barton, John P. Williamson, A Brother to the 
Sioux (New York, 1919); Stephen R. Riggs, Mary and I, Forty 
Years With the Sioux (Chicago, 1880). 
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Mission at Springfield, South Dakota, and the St. Elizabeth 
Mission on the Standing Rock Reservation, survive.’** 

Although the Catholics entered the missionary field 
among the Sioux tribes somewhat later than the Protestant 
denominations mentioned above, they played a no less im- 
portant role in the education and Christianization of the 
Indian. Of the Upper Missouri agencies, the Government, 
under the “peace policy,” assigned only the Standing Rock 
Agency to that denomination. Under the leadership of 
Bishop Martin Marty the Catholics established a number of 
churches and several boarding schools in the various Sioux 
reservations on the Missouri. Two of the boarding schools 
in South Dakota, the Immaculate Conception Mission at 
Stephan and the St. Paul Mission at Marty, are still active 
in educational work among the Indians.’* 

By the end of the 1880’s most of the reservations on the 
Upper Missouri had provided educational facilities for the 
Indian youth. In 1889 the Commissioner reported that the 
Bureau was conducting eighteen day and eleven boarding 
schools there. In addition to these, religious denominations 
were operating six boarding schools under contract. Two 
boarding schools were maintained jointly by the Govern- 
ment and religious societies.'** The agents of the Yanktons, 
Santees, Winnebagoes, and Omahas reported in 1890 that the 
‘educational facilities on those reservations were adequate 
for their existing needs.’ The Winnebago agent, however, 
complained that the “frequent changes and unfit appoint- 
ments” in the educational branch of the Indian Service, re- 
sulting from political influence, had undermined the morale 
and efficiency of the schools on that reservation. He com- 
mented, “This condition is hard on the Indian children. It 
may be better that they never learn such civilization.”!”* 


122M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare 
(New York, 1911); K. Brent Woodruff, “The Episcopal Mission to 
the Dakotas,” South Dakota Historical Collections, XVII, 553-603; 
Frances Chamberlain Holley, Once Their Home or Our Legacy from 
the Dahkotahs (Chicago, 1892), 190-195. 
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XX, 525-558. 
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These schools provided both general and vocational 
training. The day schools offered only elementary courses 
to the Indian children. At the boarding schools the boys 
were given vocational training in addition to their regular 
courses, while the girls were instructed in household arts. 
The Government also operated nonreservation schools, such 
as Hampton Institute, Genoa School, Carlisle Institute, and 
Haskell Institute, where young Indian men and women were 
given advanced training.’ Many of the more promising 
Upper Missouri Indian youths attended these nonreserva- 
tion schools. 


The Government also took an increased interest in the 
physical well-being of its wards. In addition to encouraging 
them to improve their housing, which was frequently a 
breeding ground for vermin and disease,'** it provided each 
of the agencies with one or several physicians. At first these 
men met considerable competition with the native medi- 
cine man in whom most of the older generation had confi- 
dence. As time passed his influence decreased, and the 
Indians more and more utilized the services of the agency 
physicians.'** 


A study of the agents’ reports from 1880 to 1890 indicates 
that the birth and death rates among the Indians were about 
equal. Epidemics of whooping cough, influenza, and measles 
took heavy toll among them.'*® “Consumption and scrofula,” 
wrote the Yankton agent in 1890, “which were unknown 
among the Indians in their wild state seem now to have 
obtained a permanent hold on them and cause more deaths 
than all other diseases combined.” He attributed the high 
death rate to their “extreme poverty, an insufficiency of 
food, poorly constructed houses, and this rigorous climate.”™! 
The general tenor of the other agents’ reports was much 
the same.'** Pulmonary and respiratory diseases and consti- 
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tutional diseases of a venereal character also killed many.’ 
Vaccination apparently prevented the earlier heavy losses 
among the Indians from smallpox.'* The high death rate on 
many of the reservations, resulting in many cases from 
inadequate diet and housing, was a very good index of 
the Indian’s progress. 


Perhaps with the view of impressing the Commissioner 
with their alleged efficiency, most of the agents in the late 
1870’s and during the 1880’s painted glowing pictures of their 
charges’ progress. The Indians, they wrote, were emerging 
from a condition of barbarism and dependence upon the 
Government. With the assistance of the schools and 
churches, the Indians would soon become, when the older 
generation passed away, self-supporting and able to fit into 
society as citizens. The following excerpt from the Crow 
Creek agent’s report was quite typical: **° 

The future of these Indians is full of promise, if kindly, 
firm and honest efforts can be made for them for a time, 
schools properly conducted, lands given in severalty, and 

a sufficient police force to enforce orders and punish crime. 


I feel confident that the people will steadily improve and 
eventually become fit for citizenship and self-maintenance. 


Others, however, took a dim view of the red man’s 
advancement. The agent of the Yanktons wrote in 1885 that 
‘ after twenty-five years of efforts his Indians had “only poor 
houses, dirt roofs, earth floors” and “were but little more 
civilized in their mode of living than they were in savage 
life.”"** The acting agent at Fort Peck in 1886 could see 
that his charges, with the exception of the school children, 
“have made no progress in civilization in the past thirty 
years. ””1%7 


In spite of the optimistic reports of most of the agents, 
the Indians by 1890 were far from being self-supporting. It 
was becoming increasingly evident that the Dakota and 
Montana reservations were not suited for farming. Although 
the Indians’ efforts to raise crops occasionally met with 


1838S], 1882, II, 103-107; 1885, II, 242-244; CIA, 1888, 165; 1889, 
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success, they were, for the most part, partial or complete 
failures. The following excerpt from the Cheyenne River 
agent in 1887 reflects the views of several of the agents: 


Since about 1872 efforts have been put forth by every 
agent to make agriculturists of these Indians, but the soil 
and climate will not allow it. The amount of money that 
has been expended by the Government in this time for 
agricultural implements of all kinds, fence wire and seeds 
many times exceeds the value of all that has been 
raised. . . .138 


Continued crop failures caused the agents at Standing 
Rock, Cheyenne River, and Fort Berthold to recommend 
that the Indians abandon agriculture and turn to stock 
raising.'*® 

The failure of these Indians to become successful 
farmers forced them to continue to rely on rations. A study 
of the contracts made by the Bureau during the period from 
1876 to 1885 inclusive indicates that an average of 14,000,000 
pounds of beef was driven annually to the Upper Missouri 
agencies. In 1885 they received approximately 10,000,000 
pounds.'*° In justification of the feeding policy the Com- 
missioner argued that it was much cheaper to support the 
Indians than to fight them.’*! At Crow Creek and at the 
Yankton Agency the agents attempted to make their wards 
more self-reliant by reducing rations.** Their subsequent 
reports do not indicate whether their efforts met with suc- 
cess. However, by 1890 most of the Upper Missouri Indians 
were apparently relying largely on the Government for their 
livelihood. 


During the 1880’s white pressure for reducing the Indian 
lands on the Upper Missouri reservations steadily increased. 
In the Nebraska agencies, where the Indians were already 
living on their allotments and had made considerable prog- 


138CIA, 1887, 17; see also CIA, 1887, 21, 37-38, 48, 145; 1888, 
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ress in farming, this pressure soon resulted in giving the 
Indians individual titles to lands and opening the remainder 
of their reservations to white settlement. In accordance 
with an act of Congress, approved August 7, 1882, the 
Government proceeded to allot lands to the Omahas and re- 
stored 50,000 acres to the public domain. In 1885 the 
Santees received patents under the provisions of the Treaty 
of 1868 and surrendered the balance of their reserve.’ 
Likewise an act of Congress, approved July 4, 1888, author- 
ized, with the consent of the Indians, the disposal of a 
portion of the Winnebago Reservation." In 1887 in accord- 
ance with the Dawes Act passed in that year, which pro- 
vided general legislation for the allotment of Indian lands 
in severalty, the Government began the work of surveying 
the lands on the Yankton Reservation.’ 


Meanwhile the process of restoring large portions of the 
huge reservations in the Dakotas and Montana to the public 
domain continued. In 1880 the Government, by executive 
order, substantially reduced the Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion.*7 By an agreement concluded in 1886 and ratified 
by Congress in 1891, the Three Tribes made additional re- 
linquishments of their lands.’** In 1888 the Indians agreed 
to the surrender of the vast Montana reservation, which 
had been set aside in 1874 for the Gros Ventre, Assiniboin, 
Blood, Piegan and River Crow bands, lying north of the 
Missouri and Marias Rivers in Montana.'** After prolonged 
negotiations the Government in 1888 concluded an agree- 
ment, which was ratified in the following year, with the 
Plains Sioux in which the various bands consented to relin- 
quish about half, comprising approximately 11,000,000 acres, 
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of their great reservation west of the Missouri River.’ These 
three agreements provided for allotment of lands in severalty 
and payments to the various tribes for the lands surrendered. 


Only among the Plains Sioux did the Government en- 
counter open resistance to its program. While the majority 
appeared to accept the dictates of the Indian Bureau with- 
out complaint, there was a strong and influential minority 
group of unprogressives or “irreconcilables” who resented 
the Government’s efforts to force them to conform to white 
man’s civilization. The causes of the Sioux outbreak of 
1890-1891 were described as “complex,” “obscure and 
remote.”!5! Among the more remote causes was the general 
feeling of insecurity among the Indians which resulted 
from the disappearance of game, the sudden attempts of 
the Bureau to compel them to settle down to farming on 
lands unsuited for agriculture, the long series of treaties, 
cessions, and removals and a widespread lack of confidence 
in the motives of the Government. Among the immediate 
causes were the unfulfilled promises made by the Sioux 
Commission in 1888, the large reduction of the reservation, 
and the cutting down of the rations. The leaders of the 
Messiah Craze such as Sitting Bull readily exploited the 
unrest to restore their lost prestige.""* The outbreak cul- 
minated in the killing of Sitting Bull and the Battle of 
Wounded Knee in December 1890. As in the Sioux War 
of 1876 both the innocent and guilty suffered from the 
consequences of this outbreak. 


The next two decades which followed were to witness 
additional changes in the status of the Indians on the Upper 
Missouri, particularly in the Dakotas and Montana. The 
Bureau undertook the complex task of surveying and allot- 
ting the lands to individual Indians. With the completion 
of these allotments, some of the reservations were opened to 
white settlement. Many of the officials in the Indian Serv- 
ice were placed under classified civil service and removed 
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from political influence. The government schools largely 
replaced the earlier mission schools. However, many of the 
policies evolved and much of the administrative machinery 
developed from 1865 to 1890 for the governing of the Indians 
became permanent features of the reservation system. 


INDIAN AGENCIES ON THE UPPER MISSOURI, 1865-1895 


Year of Year of 
Establish- Discon- 
ment tinuance 


Blackfeet Agency No. 1, Montana ....................... 1855 1869 
Fort Peck Agency No. 1, Montana ...................... 1873 1877 
Fort Peck Agency No. 2, Montana ...................... 1877 — 
Fort Berthold Agency No. 3, North Dakota ...... 1893 — 
Fort Berthold Agencies Nos. 1 and 2, No. Dak... 1868 1893 
Standing Rock (Grand River No. 2) Agency, 

I ina han cl ecesinine 1873 —— 
Grand River Agency No. 1, South Dakota ...... 1868 1873 
Cheyenne River Agency No. 3, South Dakota... 1891 — 
Cheyenne River Agencies Nos. 1 and 2, 

ERS el CR SERS een ae Senne eee 1868 1891 
Red Cloud Agency No. 3, South Dakota .......... 1877 1878 
Lower Brule Agency No. 3, South Dakota ...... 1894 ? 
Crow Creek (Upper Missouri) Agency, 

a IRE Sl 1863 --— 
Lower Brule Agency No. 1, South Dakota ........ 1868 1876 
Lower Brule Agency No. 2, South Dakota ........ 1876 1894 
Rosebud (Spotted Tail) Agency, South Dakota 1878 — 
Whetstone Agency No. 1, South Dakota ............ 1868 1871 
Pine Ridge (Red Cloud No. 4) Agency, 

GINS a 1878 —— 
Whetstone Agencies, Nebraska ............................ 1871 1874 
Spotted Tail No. 1 (Whetstone) Agency, 

RPS Se ee ee ee 1874 1877 
Red Cloud Agency No. 1, Wyoming .................... 1871 1873 
Red Cloud Agency No. 2, Nebraska .................... 1873 1877 
Yankton Agency, South Dakota .......................... 1859 — 
Ponca Agency No. 1, Nebraska ...........................- 1861 1867 
Ponca Agency No. 2, Nebraska ..........................-. 1867 1877 
Spotted Tail Agency No. 2, Nebraska ................ 1877 1878 
Santee Agencies Nos. 1 and 2, Nebraska .......... 1866 1867 
Santee Agency No. 3, Nebraska ........................ 1867 1919 


Winnebago Agencies Nos. 1 and 2, Nebraska... 1865 — 
Omaha Agency, Nebraska .................--....-.0---+---+- 1855 1925 
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closer to the core of the farmers’ plight than any other 
aspect of the problem.’ Norris wrote, “the price of wheat at 
the farm where it is produced, is the Chicago or Minneapolis 
price, less the freight. The cost of his plow, or his harrow, 
or his clothes, or anything else he has to buy, is the manu- 
facturer’s price, plus the middleman’s profit, but always 
plus the freight”’—and these charges had risen since the 
war fifty or more per cent.* It was the Senator’s opinion 
that severe regulation or Government ownership of railroads 
was simply not feasible during this Republican decade of 
prosperity, though it would have substantially aided the 
farmer.*® 


The railroads, however, were just one of the many 
middlemen whose handling of agricultural produce resulted 
in farmers receiving too little and consumers paying too 
much. Between production and consumption, it was evident 
to the Senator, there were too many wheels to oil and too 
many middlemen who were taking excessive profits. These 
middlemen with their exorbitant charges were also an 
“evil” that harked back to Populist days. Norris realized 
that some were necessary and performed a real service, 
but in his opinion, the system of distribution was “illogical, 
complex, uneconomic and expensive. . . . The farmer ought 
to get more, and the consumer ought to pay less.”* 


Another cause of agricultural distress, receiving much 
consideration throughout the decade, was the tariff which 
Norris and others felt was unfair. In a general way, the 
farmers bought inside of the tariff wall and had to sell out- 
side of it. The price of practically everything they pur- 
chased was fixed, and they had little to say about the price 
of anything they sold. A high tariff, it seemed to Norris, 
could help some industries, but it was detrimental to agri- 
culture. 


1George W. Norris to Dr. H. Gifford, January 23, 1923 
(George W. Norris Papers, Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.) All citations, unless otherwise noted, 
are from the George W. Norris Papers. 

2Norris, “What is the Matter With the Farmer,” draft of an 
article published, with revisions, as “The Tariff and the Farmer," 
The Nation, September 1, 1926, CXXIII, 192-193. 

8Norris to Sidney Anderson, October 22, 1923. 

4Norris, “What is the Matter With the Farmer,” op. cit 
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While low interest rates were important to farmers, 
Norris, nevertheless, believed that it was not a kindness to 
loan a man money in order that he might hold his product, 
“unless there is some assurance that when he sells his 
product, he will be able to pay this interest and make a 
profit.”> In short, making loans available to farmers, while 
important, was not central to the farm problem. Indeed, 
during the Twenties, he felt that this type of scheme was a 
compromise that aided bankers more than farmers. 


Norris was alarmed over the farmers’ plight because 
of his belief, expressed in 1923, that “the prosperity of all 
of us depends upon the farmer. Even though we may be 
apparently prosperous, it cannot endure and cannot last if 
the man who is at the bottom of the whole superstructure 
cannot make a reasonable profit.”* However, Norris was also 
aware that there was not a simple solution—an easy formula 
—that would solve the problem. He felt that it would be 
a mistake for farmers to confine themselves to one remedy, 
important though it was, because if they succeeded along 
these lines and obtained nothing else, they would still be 
the victims of unfair and unjust conditions.’ 


Not content with mere analysis of the farmers’ diffi- 
culties, as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Senator introduced in May 1921, his own bill 
which he believed would remedy the farm problem by pro- 
viding a foreign market for surplus agricultural products as 
well as a substantial reduction in freight rates. It proposed 
to do this by organizing a governmental corporation with a 
capital stock of $100,000,000, which would have the power to 
buy farm products, ship them whenever possible at reduced 
freight rates to Europe, “sell them on time, taking security 
therefor, and on the strength of these securities, issue bonds” 
to be sold in the open market. With the proceeds of the sale 
of these bonds, funds would be acquired to repeat the 
operation.® 


5Norris to Walter Livingston, February 20, 1926. 
Norris to Nelson B. Updike, December 27, 1923. 
TNorris to O. M. Kile, November 8, 1927. 


8Congressional Record, 67th Congress, 4th Session, December 
19, 1922, 666. Norris to Harry N. Owen, January 14, 1922. 
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The bill contained one other proposition of considerable 
importance. It required that the Government should turn 
over to this corporation all the merchant ships it owned, with 
the provision that these vessels be used in transporting agri- 
cultural produce to foreign ports. Thus Norris’ bill sought 
to aid agriculture while at the same time relieving the 
Government of the burden of subsidizing the merchant 
marine as well as utilizing government-owned vessels in 
peacetime.® 


As previously noted, Norris was aware that legislation 
could not fully solve the farm problem, but he was con- 
vinced that his bill offered more aid to stricken farmers 
than any other measure presented during the decade. 
But the President (Warren G. Harding) and the Secretary 
of Commerce (Herbert C. Hoover) “and some of the largest 
financial interests of the country” were all opposed to it. 
Norris believed that most of the senators from agricultural 
sections were in favor of his bill. However, the opposition 
prevented its passage and substituted (in July) a bill 
which was subsequently enacted “that eliminated entirely 
the freight rate reduction proposition and provided a means 
by which public money could be loaned through the instru- 
mentality of the War Finance Corporation, to banks and 
trust companies, who in turn could loan it to the farmers.” 
While the Norris bill was an attempt to help the hard- 
pressed farmers, this law aided the middlemen, especially 
the bankers. 


To the Senator from Nebraska it was evident that 
private initiative could not solve the farm problem. Private 
initiative, he believed, would not finance the purchasing of 
the surplus, its transportation and sale, without charging a 
prohibitive commission. Furthermore, individual efforts 
could never lower freight rates. Until the world agricultural 
picture improved this was a job that only the Government 
could perform satisfactorily. For economic as well as 
altruistic reasons Norris believed it was incumbent upon 
the Government to come to grips with the dilemma of the 


*Ibid. 

10Norris to G. B. Welch, January 5, 1923; Norris to C. W. 
McConaughy, November 14, 1921; Norris to Harry N. Owen, Janu- 
ary 14, 1922. 
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surplus, and at times he was furious with the complacency 
of the Republican Administration. “In this great and glori- 
ous country,” he wrote in 1927, “those in power are opposed 
to the Government doing anything for its people. They 
insist that the blessed theory of private initiative and private 
efficiency must be inviolate and that a man with his feet 
on a mahogany top desk must reap a harvest while the man 
who toils must pay the bill.”™ 


By July of 1926 Norris realized that as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry he was 
unable to achieve legislation that would substantially benefit 
agriculture. After five years of failure in his efforts to meet 
the farm problem, the Senator was ready to let down the 
reins. After years of listening to testimony on the distress 
of agriculture, Norris, always exceedingly sensitive to human 
suffering, wrote “I feel as tho’ it has almost affected my 
mind.” Furthermore the fight for Muscle Shoals had 
become all-important to him. He decided to resign his 
position and devote most of his time to battling for Gov- 
ernment ownership of Muscle Shoals. This did not mean 
that he turned his back on the farmers. He said in an 
interview at the time, “I am not going to take any less 
interest in agriculture. Rather I am going to take more. 
I have resigned from the chairmanship in order to free 
myself for the fighting that lies ahead.”"* Believing that 
the injustice heaped upon agriculture through the opera- 
tion of the economic system was so great that civilization 
could not permanently stand it, he continued to support 
legislation to aid agriculture. But the gruelling task of 
conducting hearings, preparing bills, and leading the fight 
on the Senate floor was turned over to the able and sympa- 
thetic Senator from Oregon, Charles L. McNary, though 
Norris retained membership on the committee. 


While Norris was still serving as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in January 1924, the 
first McNary-Haugen bill—a measure to aid farmers by 
extending to them the benefits of a protective tariff—was 
introduced into Congress. Norris took a realistic position 


11Norris to M. F. Harrington, October 28, 1927. 
12Norris to John F. Cordeal, January 23, 1926. 
13Labor, July 10, 1926. 
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toward this bill and its subsequent revisions. Though he 
had not changed his opinion that his bill provided a far 
more comprehensive solution to farmers’ problems, he never- 
theless supported the new measure. The McNary-Haugen bill 
would solve, Norris agreed, the difficulty of the surplus, 
but the problem of the middleman, of transportation and 
freight rates, would still be untouched."* 


The supporters of this bill, after the first presidential 
veto in February 1927, were confronted with an exceedingly 
difficult situation. Realizing that Coolidge would again veto 
the measure, and equally certain that not enough votes 
would be available to repass it over his veto, what were its 
supporters to do? Norris queried, “Should we devote our 
time and energies to passing it again, knowing what the 
result will be, or should we devote our time to trying to 
pass some other legislation?” Though the equalization 
machinery provided for in the bill was “necessarily diffi- 
cult, conflicting, and somewhat cumbersome,” Norris stated 
that, owing to the plight of agriculture, he would continue 
to support this bill and any others that would partially 
alleviate the ills of the farmers."® 


With the second veto of the McNary-Haugen bill in 
May 1928, some of its proponents, including Norris, shifted 
_ their support to the export-debenture plan which was pre- 
sented in bill form by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for discussion on the Senate floor where it was 
twice approved by a mere three votes."* It never came 
to a vote in the House, largely because of Administration 
opposition. This plan, Norris felt, in a simpler form, under- 
took to give farmers the benefit of the tariff—through a 
scheme which would pay to the exporter of farm produce 
one-half of the amount of the tariff. 


Discussion and debate of the export-debenture plan of 
farm relief launched during the Coolidge Administration 
carried over to that of Herbert Hoover. As with the 
McNary-Haugen fight many of the Democratic senators 


14Norris to Sam W. Teagarden, March 1, 1924. Norris to 
Ernest M. Pollard, January 24, 1926. 

15Norris to M. F. Harrington, October 28, 1927. 

16New York Sun, October 19, 1929; Joseph Stancliffe Davis, 
The Farm Export Debenture Plan (Stanford University, 1929), 86. 
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along with insurgent Republicans joined forces to oppose 
the regular Republicans. During the debate on the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, on June 17, 1929, Norris introduced the plan 
as an amendment. Knowing that it would not be accepted, 
he did it to embarrass the Administration leaders who were 
supporting the tariff bill which he vigorously opposed." 


By 1927, and possibly even before, Norris’ reasoning 
led to an inevitable conclusion: namely, that until the 
farmers of the “great Middle West” united and put in the 
White House a man who was in sympathy with their plight, 
agriculture could not expect any relief.* In the 1928 cam- 
paign Norris was determined to do everything possible to 
see that men actively concerned with the farmers’ predica- 
ment were sent or returned to Washington. 


In a statement prepared after the Republicans, meeting 
in Kansas City, nominated Herbert Hoover, Norris asserted 
that their action, both as to platform and candidate, “was 
a sad disappointment to every progressive citizen of the 
United States.” Elaborating on this premise, he first dis- 
cussed agriculture: 


A direct slap is administered to the farmers of the 
country. Their plea, admitted by everybody to be well 
founded, is cast aside with the usual promise of glitter- 
ing generality. The party has been in power for eight 
years and during all that time it has been making promises 
to the farmer. Its leaders, the men who dominated this 
Convention, both in the Senate and outside, have fought 
practically every proposition of a remedial nature for agri- 
culture, and with the assistance of presidential vetoes, 
have succeeded in frustrating all efforts of farm relief. 
Never have the so-called alleged leaders presented a farm 
relief measure of their own, but have contented them- 
selves with opposing every comprehensive measure of farm 
relief presented by others; and now, after eight years of 
promises, they insult the intelligent farmers of America by 
making another promise.!® 


Norris spent most of the campaign stumping for the 
re-election of progressive senators of all parties who, among 


17New York Sun, October 19, 1929; Norris to E. W. Rossiter, 
June 19, 1929. 

18Norris to Charles W. Bryan, October 30, 1927. 

19Draft of a statement for release in afternoon papers, June 
16, 1928. 
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other things, wanted to aid agriculture. Near the close of 
the campaign, over a coast-to-coast radio hookup, the Senator 
came out for Alfred E. Smith, because the Democratic 
candidate had assumed a favorable position on the two 
crucial issues of the campaign, as far as he was concerned— 
waterpower and agriculture. As the Omaha World-Herald 
remarked, “his decision marks the culmination of the pro- 
gressive and agricultural revolt against Hoover and the 
reactionary plutocracy that has taken full control of the 
Republican party.””° 


Hoover during the campaign promised farm relief 
legislation, but never expressed in concrete form just what 
he proposed. The argument was made throughout the agri- 
cultural regions that Mr. Hoover knew how to solve the 
farm problem and that the voters ought to trust him to 
provide an adequate solution. This argument Norris de- 
scribed as “a low grade of political bumcombe,” not because 
he doubted Hoover’s ability, but because he felt that any 
candidate, “if he had a method or a remedy by which 
legislation could be enacted which would solve the farm 
question,” was honor-bound to present it to the electorate.*' 


The Agricultural Marketing Act, creating a Federal 
Farm Board, and representing the Administration’s solution 
to the farm problem was signed by the President on June 
‘ 15, 1929. Norris cast his vote in favor of the bill. Since he 
was unable to get all that he fought for, he accepted it as 
a compromise, believing that it was better to have half a 
loaf than no bread at all. 


The Federal Farm Board was granted the power to buy 
in the open market, through specially created corporations, 
large quantities of agricultural produce, which would then 
be stored until market conditions improved prices. Norris 
believed that with proper administration the law would 
enable the members of the Farm Board to steady the market. 
The only effect of this procedure would be more orderly mar- 
keting, and he did not deny that this would be of con- 
siderable benefit. But the law did not greatly differ from 
other laws. The Senator wrote, shortly after its passage, 


20Omaha Morning World Herald, October 25, 1928. 
2iNorris to Peter Norbeck, November 23, 1928. 
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“the farmer will find, after it has been tried, that he is still 
selling his surplus product in the world market and buying 
the main portion of his supplies in a protective market.”” 


By the spring of 1931 the Nebraska senator had become 
openly critical of the Farm Board which had purchased 
through the Grain Stabilization Corporation more than two 
hundred million bushels of wheat. This helped to raise the 
domestic price above the world price, and much “propaganda 
in favor of President Hoover” had been made along this line, 
especially in the farm areas. Norris was furious; farmers 
were being duped. He claimed that this wheat at some 
future date, would have to be sold in the open market. In 
March it was announced that the wheat was eventually to 
be sold and that the Farm Board would not allow any 
more to be bought. By the end of the year he was calling 
for an investigation of the Farm Board which still had not 
sanctioned the sale of the wheat.”* Under the New Deal an 
investigation was completed. 


As the depression deepened, Norris in the last years of 
the Hoover Administration was suggesting further remedies. 
To do anything was going to cost money—millions of dollars, 
more money than the Government could possibly raise from 
taxes alone. The Senator did not see any escape from the 
issuance of bonds and an increased government debt. How- 
ever, before anything could be done to bring relief to 
agriculture and the growing numbers of unemployed, Norris 
was convinced that a change in administration was neces- 
sary. Late in the 1928 campaign the Senator had come out 
for Al Smith; early in the 1932 campaign he supported 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and then embarked on a nation- 
wide speaking tour for him. The campaign he believed to 
be “a contest between entrenched monopoly on the one 
side and the rights of the people on the other.” 


Though not a Populist in the 1890’s, by the end of the 
1920’s Norris accepted many of their views in his efforts 
to aid the farmers. Like the Populists he saw Government 
controlled by men sympathetic to big business; like the 
Populists he was willing to accept currency reform, govern- 


22Norris to E. W. Rossiter, June 19, 1929. 
23Norris to John Swanson, April 14, 1932. 
24Norris to W. O. Christopher, July 11, 1932. 
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ment ownership of the railroads and other utilities, tariff 
adjustment and government aid and regulation in the interest 
of agriculture. Acreage allotment, an idea he had belittled 
earlier in the decade, he was now willing to consider. At 
the end of the Twenties, Norris no doubt would have agreed 
with the Populists that it was still “The Old, Old Story”: 


So it goes, the same old story, with the farmer as the 
goat; 

He can only pay his taxes and the interest on his note. 

Oh, it’s fun to be a farmer and to till the dusty soil, 


But the guys who farm the farmers are the ones who 
get the spoil. 
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THE LETTER BOOKS OF BENJAMIN HARDING 
(PART 1) 


BY HOOVER H. JORDAN 


HE letters which form the bulk of the ensuing article 

are from the hand of Benjamin Harding, best known 

as a senator in the First Free State Legislature of 
the Kansas Territory. In his varied capacities of state sena- 
tor, Indian trader, schoolmaster, soldier, Free-State expon- 
ent, farmer, real-estate dealer, and public official, he played 
an important part in the history of northeast Kansas, 
especially Doniphan County, in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 


Harding was born in Otsego County, New York, Novem- 
ber 25, 1816, the son of Roswell Harding, a farmer of good 
education and of some substance in his community. He 
received the usual district-school education but supple- 
mented this by his own studies so that in 1836 when he 
struck out on his own, he became a school teacher as well 
as a farmer. From Cortland County, where he began his 
career, he drifted south through eastern and southern 
Pennsylvania, teaching and farming, until 1844 when he 
decided to go west and accordingly took boat down the 
Ohio and up the Missouri. He settled first in Chariton 
County but within two years had moved to St. Joseph, 
which, though a settlement of only about a thousand in- 
habitants, was one of the few villages of importance west 
of St. Louis. In the year Harding arrived, St. Joseph had 
just been selected as the county seat of Buchanan County. 


There Harding presented himself to Ben Holladay, 
later a guiding-spirit of the mail-coach routes to the West, 
who gave him a kindly greeting. Holladay insisted that 








Hoover H. Jordan is professor of English at Michigan 
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money might be made in trade with the Indians living 
across the Missouri River and arranged for Harding to make 
a trip of inspection. These lands, it will be remembered, 
were occupied almost solely at this time by Indians, who 
had been allotted lands by the Government and on their 
reservations received financial support from Washington 
as wards of the Government. 


Accordingly, on August 15, 1846, Harding crossed the 
Missouri into Indian territory and travelled twenty-five 
miles to the Great Nemahaw (or Nemaha) Agency with 
Major W. E. Rucker, who had been appointed subagent 
for the Iowa, Sac, and Fox Indians. The circumstances in 
that county so appealed to Harding that in 1847 he became 
the Indian trader at Great Nemahaw for Joseph Robidoux, 
the man most instrumental in founding St. Joseph. With 
his newly won bride Harding remained at this post during 
1847 and the greater part of 1848, when Robidoux sold the 
business. 


Though the subsequent career of Harding is not the sub- 
ject of this article, it may not be amiss to observe that 
his later activities were mainly confined to this area between 
Great Nemahaw and St. Joseph. There he farmed, taught 
school, and traded with the Indians. His home he finally 
. located across the Missouri from St. Joseph and so became 
the founder of the town of Wathena, where his cement-block 
house is still standing a few yards from Route 36. His 
participation in the border troubles of the 1850’s can most 
easily be traced in the voluminous study for the 34th Con- 
gress, House of Representatives, 1856, Report of the Special 
Committee Appointed to Investigate the Troubles in Kansas. 
He attended the Free-State convention at Topeka in March 
1857, and later that year was elected senator to the First 
Free State Legislature. After serving for two trying years 
in this capacity, he withdrew from politics except for his 
election as Register of Deeds for Doniphan County during 
the Civil War. In the war he served as captain for Company 
K, Ninth Regiment, of the Kansas State Militia. The last 
forty years of his life were spent quietly at Wathena mainly 
in farming, but he was always a man of many interests. He 
was, for instance, active in furthering the interests of the St. 
Joseph and Western railroad, which brought its rails to 
Wathena in the summer of 1860, and served for some years 
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as a station agent for that road. He was also a director 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. He died at Wathena 
in 1904. It is perhaps of interest that his daughter Clara 
Jordan is still living at the age of 104 as these remarks are 
being written. 


The Great Nemahaw Sub Agency was situated in a log 
cabin near the present site of Highland, Kansas. In Hard- 
ing’s words it was “but a few rods” from the fine stone and 
brick mission building erected by the Presbyterian Church 
for ministering to the Iowa, Sac, and Fox Indians. This 
mission had been founded in 1837 by the Rev. Samuel M. 
Irvin and his wife, who were soon joined by the Rev. William 
Hamilton and his wife. These sincere and pious mission- 
aries, often mentioned in the ensuing letters, worked for six- 
teen years together, at first in a log cabin but after 1845 
in the fine building which in a restored condition can still be 
seen near Highland Here they brought in 1843 a printing 
press from which they issued some of the first volumes in 
Kansas, including An Ioway Grammar, Illustrating the 
Principles of the Language Used by the Ioway, Otoe and 
Missouri Indians (1848). They also wrote the article on 
the Iowa and Sac Indians for:-Henry Schoolcraft’s famous 
volume on the Indian tribes of the United States (1853). 
Hamilton left the mission to go to Bellevue, Nebraska, in 
1853, but Irvin remained until the mission closed in 1863. 


In the estimation of these men and of the reports to 
the Indian Commissioner by Major W. P. Richardson, 
the Indian subagent, the Iowas, led by White Cloud, were 
the most degraded of the three main tribes of the area. 
The Sacs and Foxes were generally regarded as more provi- 
dent, less given to drunkenness, and prouder; they kept 
their distance from Irvin and Hamilton, who even in their 
most sanguine moments wondered how effective their efforts 
were in bettering any Indians. However, as will be seen 
in the subsequent letters, Harding was often as disgusted 
by the Sacs and Foxes as by the Iowas. To aid these tribes, 
the Government hired Francis Irvin to assist the lowas with 
their crops, mainly corn, and Harvey W. Forman to help 
the Sacs and Foxes. Estimates by Irvin and Schoolcraft 
would place the number of Indians in these years at about 
four hundred Iowas, thirteen hundred Sacs, and seven 
hundred Foxes. 
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Obviously the lot of a serious trader with these im- 
provident, drunken, and fighting Indians was not a happy 
one, and Harding was a serious trader. Though blessed 
with a sense of humor that peeps out even in these business 
letters, he was a quiet man who disliked frivolity and 
sternly disciplined himself and his family. He never smoked 
or chewed tobacco and abstained from alcoholic beverages 
except for medicinal purposes. Here, as in his later life, he 
typifies the thoughtful citizen of a democracy, aware of 
his responsibilities to his country, and eager to establish a 
decent, orderly life on the frontier. His letters, therefore, 
reveal no agent bent on purveying whiskey for the corrup- 
tion of the Indian, but rather a conscientious man, alive to 
his duty to his employer, concerned over operating a business 
under adverse circumstances, and desirous of protecting the 
Indian from eternal improvidence and drunkenness. 


The letters begin about three months after Harding’s 
departure for the frontier and are gathered in two letter 
books, the first hopefully inscribed “Life Let Us Cherish,” 
the second dolefully entitled “Contention and strife make 
uneasy our lives.” All the letters bear the address of the 
Great Nemahaw Sub Agency and are inscribed to Joseph 
Robidoux, unless otherwise noted. F. and M. Robidoux are 
Joseph’s brothers Francis and Michel (which Harding often 
spells “Mitchell”); reference is also made in the letters to 
Joseph’s son, who bears the same name as his father. 


April 23/47 

Sir. I have talked with Mr Forman about a team to 
haul the trading house & find that we can have a team at 
almost any time. When you can send hands up I will 
attend to it. Roy tells me that he thinks the woman who 
occupied the house last season will not give it up without 
difficulty. If so I wish you to instruct me what to do 
in the case. I think the bacon which was put up for me the 
other day was left by mistake at St Joseph but I can get 
along without it until your bacon comes from Grand River 
if it comes soon. If you have or can get a few gallons of lard 
& send it conveniently when you send the bacon I wish 
you would do it and charge the same to my private account. 


April 30th 1847 


Dr Sir. Yours of the 26th inst was received day before 
yesterday. A committee of the Iowa’s consisting of nearly 
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the whole tribe waited on me three or four days ago and 
begged hard for goods on credit which I positively refused, 
when they pretended to get very angry. I do not trust 
them at all except for blankets etc to bury their dead which 
they must have. With the lard and bacon please send me a 
bed rope. 


May 16 


Dr Sir. We arrived at home on Saturday evening though 
not without getting thoroughly wet. 

Mr. Irvin’s team is going down to day by which I send 
you the following articles, viz—7 Otter, 9 Coon, 1 Fox, 3 
Mink skins 1 hide & 23 pair mocasins—4% lbs Deer Skins. 

We are often in want of wrapping paper & twine. I pre- 
sume it is needless to remind you that we need scales for 
weighing. Those that I have were borrowed of Geffrey, 
and he has requested me to send them to him by the first 
opportunity. I think two or three boxes of family soap could 
be disposed of here. At any rate I shall have to buy for our 
own use after a short time & it is occasionally called for. 
Do not forget to have those things sent which I left at 
J C Robidoux & request him to send me a first rate razor 
and brush. 

We shall want some fifteen pounds or more of cotton 
batting for our use before winter & if you think it worth 
while you can purchase 30 or 40 pounds in St Louis the 
remainder of it I can sell here. Otherwise I can get what 
we shall want at St Joseph. 

I forgot to enquire when down what was done with 
the beeswax which I sent by Bushnell. Please inform me. 


May 18 
Dr Sir. I have sold all my Gun caps & more would have 
been taken if I had had them. Please send me some by Mr. 
Irvin if it should be too late to send them by the wagon. 


May 21/1847 

Dr Sir. I have this day received the invoice of goods 
sent by Mr. Wells. 

On looking over the bill I find some of the articles put 
down at higher prices than they ought to have cost, but 
perhaps they are put at the retail prices if so I wish you 
would inform me. Powder is put at 40c per pound. A part 
of it I expect to sell Mr Rucker who will be unwilling to 
give me more than 7% or 8 dollars per keg since he knows 
he can purchase for that or less. Other things are put down 
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too at higher prices than they ought to have cost. If they 
did cost that you paid too much. If not I would like to 
know what they did cost that I may know how to sell them. 


May 22/47 

Dr Sir. Yours written day before yesterday was handed 
me this morning & right glad was I to find you again reiter- 
ating the request respecting the credit to the Ioways, since 
it has in a manner releived us from rather an unpleasant 
dilemma. White Cloud & Ash mon ya were here yesterday 
but expressed very little disposition to go hunting. They 
objected to taking the hoes because they said they could 
not divide them without causing dissension in the tribe 
in consequence of the small number. The greater part of 
the axes are of a kind which they never use consequently 
they can be of no use to them. The Powder Lead Butcher 
Knives & some flour they would be very glad to get hold of 
but you may rest assured they will not get them until they 
are found ready for going on their hunt. 

Until the receipt of yours this: morning Maj Rucker 
considered himself in honor bound to take the goods of you 
but since he finds that you are willing to keep them he 
now feels at liberty to refuse them to the Indians unless 
they should actually go hunting, in which case they will be 
here ready for them. 

The Indians in council last winter requested that five 
hundred dollars of their annuities should be appropriated 
to the support of a blacksmith for two months to repair their 
guns etc & to purchase axes & hoes & the necessaries for 
hunting Buffaloes. An engagement was partially made with 
a smith which was approved when he was informed of it & 
he agreed to come last monday to go to work but he has 
failed to come, though Maj Rucker will employ another as 
soon as he can find a good one who is willing to come. 
Therefore the iron files ete will be required. The powder 
etc were asked expressly for the buffalo hunt & he will not 
feel at liberty to give them until they are actually ready 
to go. 

Maj Rucker will go to St Joseph to-morrow or next day 
and you will probably see him. I expect he will be the bearer 
of this. 


May 24 
Dear Sir. Mr Roy tells me that he is going to leave 
here in consequence of some difficulty which he says he 
has had with Maj Rucker the particulars of which I know 
nothing about. 
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He also offers to sell his improvement to me or you. 


He says that he owes you fifty dollars and you may have 
his place if you will cancel the debt. There is some six or 
eight acres improved a part of which is planted with corn 
and sown with oats. It is a convenient place for a trading 
house & his house would answer for the trading room, 
but you have bought property enough in the Indian Country 
to know how to value it. He requested me to write to you 
upon the subject & state whether it would suit me. It cer- 
tainly would suit me and so would almost any other arrange- 
ment that would make situation comfortable & enable me 
to live in peace & enjoy the good will of my neighbors and 
all with whom I am concerned. 


May 24 


The Ioways started yesterday to visit the Mississippi 
Sacs and I understand they intend to spend a month or more 
visiting the Sacs & Foxes & Caws consequently there is no 
probability of their hunting buffaloes this year although 
they said they were going for the purpose of getting horses 
to hunt with. 


The Iowas stole a basket from us yesterday containing a 
few small articles therefore I wish you to direct J C or 
M & F Robidoux to send me the following articles by Roy 
if he should be the bearer of this, otherwise the first oppor- 
tunity. 


1 Pair Scissors 

2 Spools fine thread 

1 Paper pins 

2 or 3 boxes matches 

1 steel thimble (common size for a female) 

% doz. skeins Black patent thread or 2 or 3 oz. 
1 ball candle wicking 


Our flour is nearly gone but I presume it is needless 
to hurry you in that respect. I have an Otter skin which I 
will send by Roy if he can take it. I could have some Otter 
and buffalo Robes of some Caws a few days since if I had 
had domestic which they wanted for tents. When at St 
Louis perhaps you had better get some. Last fall & winter 
I sold six pieces of domestic, two of drilling & two or three 
of bed ticking. 
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June Ist 


Dr Sir. Your favor by Roy was duly received in which 
you state that you rely positively on the promise of Maj 
Harvey & the Indian(s?) to pay your debt, and I am very 
confident you will not be deceived. However you may rest 
assured that I will do all that lies in my power for your 
interest. 


I have been unable to get any feathers of consequence 
of the Indians. Enough for our bed is all that I could get 
in any way consequently we would be poorly prepared to 
accommodate friends should any favor us with a visit. 
I know of no chance of getting any without sending to St 
Louis therefore if you will get fifty or one hundred pounds 
& send them me I will not only be thankful but endeavor 
to compensate you. 

June 3 
Messrs Robidoux 

By the bearer I send five coon one wolf & 1 cat skin in 

hopes that they will arrive before Joe Robidoux starts for 


St Louis. 
Yours in haste 


June 8/47 
M & F Robidoux 
_. Messrs. I wish you would send me as soon as possible 
some flour for we shall be compelled to borrow for our 
own consumption in a day or two. Send by the bearer Mr 
Irvin one pound Sal-Eratus 

12 June 47 
M & F Robidoux 

Messrs. Yours by the Indian was received last evening. 

The Sacs seem particularly anxious to start as soon as 
possible for the Buffalo country, and they want for their 
outfit some things which I have not got here and Maj 
Rucker tells me that if I will furnish he will warrant the 
payment. Therefore I wish you to forward the following 
articles with the flour on monday. 


20 Pieces good thick strong domestic for tents 

1 Box tobacco or two if you have it of a cheap kind 
6 or 8 pounds vermillion 

1 Sack Salt 

10 Pounds ground pepper 
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Maj Rucker & others here are wanting vinegar. If you 
have or can get a half barrel (or barrel if nothing less) and 
forward it with the rest I wish you would do it. We shall 
depend on the above articles coming on monday for we 
are all quite as anxious for the Indians to go as they are. 
The Ioways talk of going with the Sacs but I fear but few 
of them will go. 


15th June 47 

Messrs 

By the bearer Brichnell, I send you four beef hides, 
two wolf & three coon skins. A letter sent to you by an 
Indian three days ago I am sorry could not have reached you 
before Brichnell came up. I would have gone down myself 
but it is very difficult for me to leave home and if I had 
I am not sure that I could have done much better for your 
ferryman seems to show little partiality lately to any person 
wishing to cross from this side. We shall be compelled to 
desert him and go to the upper ferry. 
P.S. Send me a half doz pieces calico 


June 17/47 
Messrs 


Yours of this date has been received together with the 
articles therein mentioned. 

I am anxious to know why it is that you sent me such 
a bill. Is it for fear that I will not add percentage enough 
that you thus attempt to keep me in the dark respecting 
the cost of goods? I think I have too correct an idea of 
the value of goods to suppose that you paid 10c for domestic 
or 20c for tobacco &c. I have bought equally as good tobacco 
in St Joseph for 10c. I shall expect you to forward some 
Groceries &c as soon as they are received from St Louis 
when I shall want to know the original cost. 


July 3d 1847 

M & F Robidoux 

Messrs—By the bearer Mr. Brichnell I send you twenty 
seven pair of mocasins, also Fifteen dollars cash which 
you will probably forward to Jh Robidoux as I suppose he 
needs all that he can get. Mr. Brichnell is going prepared 
to bring some groceries &c if they have arrived. 

Please send me six pieces tape of two thirds the width 
of the enclosed sample. Also nine yards of dark Gingham 
checked. 


PS. Six Small Stone Jars 
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July 10/47 
M & F Robidoux 
Messrs. The articles sent by Brichnell were received. 
Brichnell thinks he can not go down yet therefore as he says 
you want his horse he has hired the bearer an Ioway to 
take him down. 
He has purchased Roy’s crop & to-day he is going to 
take possession of his house or a part of it at least. 
His commission has arrived. 
Write by the bearer 


July 12/47 

M & F Robidoux 

Messrs—Brichnell has requested me to write to you by 
Roy who is going down to day to purchase the wagon which 
B has here. If he has not got the means to pay for it now 
we do not know what the prospect of his being able to 
pay for it hereafter. 

I have secured his debt here and he has got Brichnells 
note for nineteen dollars. Brichnell complains of having 
been deceived in regard to the possession of the house. If he 
buys the wagon give him an order on B for it. The accom- 
panying letter you will please leave at the PO. 


July 15/47 

M & F Robidoux 
.  Messrs—Brichnell is going to St Jo with a team to 
fetch some things for me & others. The following articles 
you will please forward 

Calico 

Rice 

Nails Sixes Eights & Tens 

Some cotton thread 

1 quart varnish 

1 do Spirits Turpentine 

3 oz. aqua fortis 

2 pounds Sal Soda 


Calico Rice & Thread we are entirely out of. I have had 
several calls for nails lately & by keeping them I can sell 
some but I know not how many. The other articles for 
private use I must trouble you to get for me at the drug 
store. Do not let B complain of having too little loading. 


P.S. A few doz fresh eggs will be very acceptable if you 
can pack them so that they will come safely. 


[The following letter was not sent.] 
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July 27/47 
Messrs M & F Robidoux 
Sirs—Roy has demanded an order of Brichnell from you 
before he will give possession of his house, which you will 
please forward by the bearer Mr Scott Rucker. Send by 
Scott one pound Sal Eratus & some mouse traps if he can 
fetch them. The mice are likely to eat us out. If you 
will send a keg of Sal Eratus when convenient I can dispose 
of it here. 
PS. Brichnell wishes me to caution you against saying 
anything to Roy that will tend to raise any excitement for 
he would rather camp in a fence corner than have a quarrel 
with any one else. 
Aug 12th 47 
M & F Robidoux 
Messrs—By the bearer (Brichnell) I send you (27) 
twenty seven dollars cash, 66 pr. mcsns. 23 lbs deer 1 wolf 
2 buffalo 3 cat 8 coon skins and 3 hides. 
The following articles I wish you to forward me viz 


1 Keg Sal Eratus we can sell here 

1 small box Tea if good. If not we can not sell it here 

1 Ib patent thread Black, 1 do assorted if you have it 

1 doz fine combs 

1 box candles 

1 sack salt if B can fetch it 

% doz pr (?) 2% in Butts 

Ribbon (assorted colors) 

1 or 2 doz Brooms 

Needles (assorted) some quite fine 

A few gay pieces calico 

A few p Brown domestic/1 p 1% yd wide if you have it 
1 piece Bleached 1% wide if you have it that is good 
% box Tobacco 

4 pr white American blankets 


If you can get a Try square without too much trouble 
& forward me you will accommodate me much. Also 1 qt 
Turpentine. If you have fresh eggs make Brichnell contrive 
a plan to fetch some. The average cost of the mcesns sent 
was not more than twenty cents. We are occasionally 
obliged to let a blanket go to bury the dead when a poor 
one can be made to pass. 
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Brichnell is likely to be taken by assault and we have 
been obliged to take him under our wing to prevent the 
squaws getting him under theirs in which case we might 
lose him, for I am certain the search will be a hopeless one 
among a parcel of fat Iowa squaws. 


Aug 22/47 
Messrs_ Please send by the bearer the following articles. 
viz 
1 Doz boxes percussion caps 
2 Papers & Tacks [?] 4 & 8 ozs 
% doz Pad Locks 
1 Doz Nutmegs for private use 


Aug 31/47 

Mr. Jh Robidoux 

Dr Sir—I intended to have visited you as soon as to-day 
but circumstances are such as to prevent me from doing so 
but I will go down as soon as I can leave consistently— 
probably this week. The Iowa’s have hired a Blacksmith for 
one month who is to commence work to-day. I wish you 
to send me 2lbs Borax for his use. 


9th Sept 47 
Dr Sir 


I send by Brichnell Thirty five dollars which I have 
received of Volunteers & Indians. 

The water had run more or less into nearly every box 
of goods which you sent and I thought it my duty to open 
and dry them but they shall be put up so that it will not 
cause you any difficulty in regulating your invoice. 

I let Maj McDowd have a pair of green Blankets from 
one of the boxes. I wish you would come up as soon as 
convenient. 


Sept 11/47 
Dr Sir—Yours by Mr Wells was received with the goods 
sent &c. The other goods I have done what I thought best 
with. They would have certainly injured in a very few 
days had they been left. They are now put up so that there 
will be no difficulty in regulating your invoices. I was 
not aware of your having refused McDowd until now. He 
came here for blankets which he intended paying for until he 
got them when I let him have them on the recommenda- 
tion of Brichnell. I had no acquaintance with him before 
and did not know him when I saw him at St Joseph. I have 
been talking with Mr Forman about Mr Hildreths coming, 
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who says he thinks it cannot possibly be true and that it is 
only an Indian tale. You may rest assured that if the 
attempt is made it will be prevented if Maj Rucker & myself 
can possibly do it and I know we can unless Maj Harvey 
gives him a house [?] and that I am confident he will 
not do. 


Sept 15/47 


Dr Sir—Your note & the foods by Wells & co were received 
this evening. Had you not better send the invoice of the 
goods if you can not come that I may have them arranged in 
readiness for the payment for when Maj Rucker comes I 
shall be compelled to be busy in arranging such accts as I 
cannot arrange before 


Sept 17/47 


Dr Sir—I fear Maj Rucker will pass you while you are 
waiting for him at St Jo and come in some other way. 
Should he have orders for paying the annuity at once he 
will undoubtedly endeavor to come in in such a way as 
to prevent its being known generally in order to make the 
payment before the country is crowded and the Indians 
& himself are harassed by claimants. 

He took a team with him and he will probably leave 
the River at Brunswick and come by his farm on Grand 
River, thence by Savannah & Cables Landing, and should 
he find the Indians here ready he will make the payment at 
once without waiting for any persons whatever. 

I think that your goods can be so arranged before he 
comes, (if attended to very soon) as to be convenient 
when the trade commences without the necessity of being 
in so great a hurry, as we would otherwise be compelled to 
be in consequently fewer assistants would be necessary, thus 
saving expense and much of the risk of loss which you know 
is considerable at such a time and in such a crowd. 

My accts will keep me very closely engaged while the 
payment is making consequently, I cannot attend to other 
things at the same time. I shall have the Iowa accts arranged 
as nearly as I can beforehand but I shall be prevented from 
completely arranging them in consequence of the chief of 
the Ponting band being somewhat contrary and neglecting to 
come in when the rest were getting their tickets. The accts 
of the Iowa’s amount to about four hundred & fifty dollars 
about half of which is for me and I fear we shall be unable 
to get the census of the Sacs before Maj Rucker comes, but 
I think I shall have less trouble to arrange their accounts 
than I have with the Iowas. 
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13 th October 1847 


Dr. Sir You had hardly got out of sight before White 
Cloud came to beg for 2 Kegs of powder on credit for 
hunting. He says he is going to see you and wished me to 
write to you. If you think fit to give it to them, I will 
endeavor to arrange it so that it can be collected but I 
would not think it advisable to give it. If we will stop now 
and say no in all cases they will tease us but very little 
more and think better of us in the end, than if we keep 
giving but if we give powder &c, for hunting now directly 
after the payment, it will lead them to expect it again and 
prevent their buying the same articles again when they have 
money. He only asks for powder and a few flints now but 
if he gets them you know he will want other things. It is 
only necessary that we should be firm in refusing them a few 
times and we shall effectually get rid of their teasing and 
be able to live more peaceably. I know he will beg you 
hard but only think of the result and I think you can be 
firm enough. He says that many of them will not be able 
to go hunting without it but if they are allowed such things 
they will never be able to go without for the same reason. 

I received a proposal early this morning for furnishing 
what pork we shall want for bacon next year here, at the 
market price in St. Joseph, which I intended to mention to 
you before you left but I forgot it. I expect an answer 
will be required before I can hear from you, but I think 
there can be no impropriety in my engaging it. Do not forget 
to send some fine combs if you get this in time. Send Ver- 
million & Bridles if you have them. 


14th Oct 1847 
Dear Sir. 


Enclosed you will find some Receipts which Maj. 
Rucker wished me to forward to you for your signature. 
He wishes you to sign them and return them by the first 
opportunity so that he could settle the matter with me as 
soon as he gets Maj Millers Receipts by Joseph Deroin. 

He wishes me to caution you against signing them in the 
wrong place. It is the Receipt at the bottom of the acct that 
you are to sign. 

Should you receive this before the team starts up 
Please send me 1 bushel of Green apples if you can get 
them handy. 

Do not forget to send some fine combs & vermillion. 
Some bridles if you have them. I received about $10 yester- 
day mostly for wampum. Send 2 lbs Borax. 
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I had some candlesticks laid aside with the crockery 
ware for me when I was down which I have not received. 
I wish you would send them by the first opportunity. I 
cannot avoid again expressing the opinion that you had 
better come up or send your invoices immediately. 


18th Oct 47 


Dr Sir. Yours of this morning has been received with 
the other documents forwarded. 

As soon as J Deroin arrives with the necessary Receipts 
from Maj Miller I will get the $230 in gold and fetch it to you. 

Maj Rucker says he has already chosen his Lot viz. Lot 
No 6 Block 27. 

The powder and lead which you sent by the Indian has 
been received and distributed according to directions. I 
understand the Sacs are waiting to get credit before they 
go hunting, which I humbly trust they will not get. They 
have money enough to buy their necessaries and some 
whiskey. 

I shall not start for Grand River under three weeks at 
least, and not until all the Indians have gone hunting that 
will go at all. I think I can get a trusty person here (a 
young man at the Mission) to take care of things in my 
absence—and I will pay the expense. I have traded but very 
little since you left not more than Twenty five dollars. 
The Sacs have some money yet, and the Iowa’s a little but 
I think it will nearly all go for whiskey. 


Oct 23/47 


Dr Sir. The desire to send other information has 
induced me to write for Little wolf who is begging for as 
much credit as the others have got for himself and four 
or five others. I am confident you will say no as I have 
done. Like the others he appealed to you. 

J. Deroin sent an Indian down yesterday with the 
receipts from Maj Miller which are satisfactory. He will 
not be down himself for five or six days. My horse is still 
behind whether dead or alive I know not. 

Brichnell wishes me to say that he is well but lonesome 
without a squaw. As soon as he can get Rubitt (?) to go 
he will go down with Catharine and he says he is going 
to leave her to go to school this winter. 

He expects one squaw at least in a week or less. If you 
send an answer with the Indian Please to give an unqualified 
No and Repeat your instruction to me to give no credit at all 
and I will adhere to it closely. 
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Oct 28th 47 
Dear Sir—The following articles are wanted here—viz. 
Flour Soap 
Sugar Thread 
Powder Needles 
Lead Small Tin pans 
Flints 


All of which we are entirely out of except Powder and not 
five pounds of that. The Potawatomi are now passing and 
if I had had a suitable supply of goods for them I could 
have got two or three hundred and perhaps more of them. 
As it is I have done the best I could. They wanted Gro- 
ceries and clothing caps &c. But it would be useless to send 
clothing now. I endeavored to hire an Indian to carry a 
letter to you two days ago but could not get one that had 
a horse nor could I get one for an Indian to ride. Mine has 
not yet returned from the Bluffs. Whether he is alive or 
not I do not know. I tried to raise a team but could not. 
The news from J Deroin you have probably received by 
Mr Forman. I wrote to you the day after you returned from 
St Jo. by an Indian but found yesterday that he had not 
gone down. 

The Mission team is going down tomorrow and I have 
engaged them to haul the things. Flints are wanted badly. 

I have just received yours by Indian Robidoux. Some 
of the things wanted I have not got, but what I have I will 
give them, viz 





6 hoes 374ec 2.25 
6 axes 1.00 6.00 
1 Doz playing cards 1.25 
1 Nest Iron Kettles 34 lb. 25c —8.50 18.00 
4 large Tin Kettles 1.50 6.00 
2 Doz large pans 4.00 8.00 
2 Pieces Strond 39yds 1.40 54.60 
1 Scarlet 20 yds 1.40 28.00 96.60 





$114.60 


I have sold all the Bacon except one small piece. The 
Tin Kettles are all that I have and the pans are all of a 
large size. 


By the bearer Mr Hamilton I send you Seventy Dollars 
in Silver. 
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29th Oct 47 


Dear Sir. I have given Indian Robidoux a camp Kettle 
according to order. 


J Deroin has come and passed down without calling 
on me. I understand from Brichnell that he has not brought 
my horse and I shall be compelled to buy one in conse- 
quence for immediate use. 


Nov 8/47 
Messrs 

Tomorrow I start for Grand River. 

Those three barrels of flour are wanted here badly 
by Interpreters and others. If you have an opportunity 
send them and Brichnell will take care of them. 

M & F Robidoux 


Dec 9th 


Dear Sir. The Iowa smith Mr Tinker requests me to 
send by the bearer Mr Billings to St Joseph for a Black- 
smith sledge. 

He wants one of the largest size that can be obtained. 


I have asked Mr Billings to haul the other things but 
he says he does not know whether he can or not. Please 
persuade him to fetch them if possible. 


Dec 16th 1847 


Dear Sir. Yours by the Mormon was received and I 
avail myself of the first opportunity for sending an answer. 
viz By F Brichnell who starts down to-morrow with such 
team as he has got but I fear his wagon will fall down 
before he gets to St Joseph. 


Robitaille’s wagon is constantly going for it does all 
the hauling for the neighborhood. You will perceive by 
the Document which I send you that I shall be under the 
necessity of taking inventory of the goods on hand when- 
ever I receive more and furnish a copy together with the 
invoice to the Agent. Such things are troublesome and I 
think needless but the Department require it and we are 
compelled to comply. To avoid being compelled to do it 
often I think it would be advisable to send goods in larger 
quantities, while that and other considerations convince me 
that you had better hire an ox team and send us a full load 
for we need them here. You can watch an opportunity and 
cross it when the river is passable while a person going 
from here runs the risk of a chance to get over. The Indians 
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are coming in daily and we want the goods badly. I will 
give you a list of things wanted in addition to those of 
which I gave you a list the other day. 

Dried Fruit 

Brown domestic several pieces 

1 or 2 more pieces of fine Bleached do 

combs. coarse and Fine 

Bar Soap & Country do if you have it 

Blue Calico 

Black Pepper 

1 small Box good Tea 

Vermillion & Ribbon 

Several Doz Tin Cups and coffee pots or Tea pots 

Several Doz. Smallest size Tin pans 

Worsted Yarn. Needles & Thread 

1 Bbl Sugar. 1 Sack coffee & Flour 


All those things I am out or nearly out of. If you will send 
an application in writing for a license dated at the time 
of giving your bond or a few days before say the 10 th of 
August, I think he Maj. Rucker will grant a license in the 
form required by the new regulations. 

Ear Bobs Wampum & Finger rings are frequently called 
for. If you have any of them, you had better send them. 
Maj. Rucker & Mr. Lyda came to me a few days since and 
requested me to board them, to which I consented since 
there was no other place where they could get boarding, 
Mrs. Formans health being such that they could keep 
them no longer. 

Brichnell can answer personally for the contents of 
this letter. 


Dec. 22/47 


Dear Sir—The goods sent by Brichnell were received 
last evening together with the letter which you sent the 
perusal of which somewhat surprised me. It seems you do 
not understand my motive or have not that confidence in 
me which I could wish you to have. You mistake me if you 
think it is a large quantity of goods that I want, it is only 
an assortment of such goods as I can sell here and a quantity 
sufficient to keep that assortment good that I want and 
which I think it is your interest to keep. You assure me that 
I will always have double quantity on hand that Indians are 
able to buy. You know that I have a quantity of goods on 
hand that they will not buy for they are not saleable. What 
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I called for was goods that I knew would sell between 
this and spring all of which I supposed you had on hand 
and would like to have sold and you must be aware that a 
trade in furs can be conducted more advantageously with a 
good assortment of goods, especially small articles. I have 
some sugar & coffee on hand but I wanted more before it 
was gone. I received a barrel of sugar as you say before I 
went to Grand River, but you mistake when you say that you 
sent me coffee then for I have received none since before 
the payment. Such articles as salt, thread, &c that you say 
you have been in the habit of giving them I sell enough to 
quit the cost. Several times lately I have had coon skins 
thrown on my counter and salt called for in exchange. Ina 
former letter you complain of small profits. I assure you 
your profits can be no other then small here if you continue 
to send such invoices as the two last which I received. When 
you was here, you sold calico and many other things as low 
as they sell it in St Joseph and you must be aware that if 
I do not do pretty near the same thing I shall sell nothing yet 
in your invoices you charge me 18c for calico on which the 
retail price is marked 1634 and in one instance I have been 
charged 18c for calico which was bought in St. Louis for 7c. 
Cotton thread at $1.00 per lb. and many other things at the 
prices charged I consider very strong when a profit is ex- 
pected afterwards. I credit no Indian at all nor have I 
credited any person since the payment that is not in employ 
here except a few dollars to J B Roy. 


A few things more which we are entirely out of I wish 
you would send by Mr. Billings the bearer viz, 


Brown Domestic — Soap — Fancy Calico — Ribbon — 


I have seen Maj Rucker but a few minutes to day and 
said nothing to him about your license but will talk to him 
tomorrow. Brichnells team ran away from him in coming 
up with his squaw but I believe did no serious damage except 
by the wheel running over his foot. 


Dec 29th 47 


Dear Sirs Yours by Billings with the goods was received. 
By the bearer Mr. Story I send you Forty Dollars. Maj 
Rucker showed me your letter to him. He can not give me 
your license until he has sent it to Washington City for 
approval. Mr Forman will be down in a few days who will 
see you in relation to it. 


Wishing you a happy new year 
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Jan 7th 1848 
Dear Sir 


Mr Forman having deferred going to your place as 
soon as I expected and wishing to have your license regulated 
as soon as possible I have drawn an application for you, also 
the bond both of which I forward to you for the necessary 
signatures wishing you to return them immediately for they 
will have to go to the Department for confirmation. By the 
time they return I will get the license ready for Maj Rucker 
to sign, so that they may all be forwarded without farther 
delay. It will be necessary for you to bear in mind that 
Maj Rucker is required to certify to the sufficiency of the 
sureties as required in paragraph 8 of the regulations. Maj 
Rucker requests that the signature to the bond be witnessed 
by some persons where it is done. 


By Brichnell I send you 203 coon skins & 5 dry hides. 
1 bed cord 25. 

The money I sent by Mr Story I have received no 
notice of. When I send money I would like to be notified 
of the receipt of it. 70 dollars sent by Mr. Hamilton some 
two months since I have never received a receipt for. I 
wish you would get Mr. Hull’ to fill the jug with molasses 
which I sent by Brichnell before and tell him to charge 
to me. Why have you never sent me any ribbon, it was 
nearly gone at the time of the Iowa payment and I have 
received none since. 

Some writing paper if you please. 


Jan 12/48 


Dr Sir. By the bearer I wish you to send me some flour 
if you can get it. If not a sack of salt. I just gave Mr. Forman 
Sixteen dollars for you. He talks of going tomorrow but 
it is uncertain. 


Jan 13th, 48 


Dr Sir. Yours by the Indian of Jan 3 was received this 
evening. I have shown it to Maj Rucker who says he is 
not angry with you but thinks he has not been treated right 
respecting his lot. Had it been respecting any thing here or 
any of your business here that he complained I would have 
considered it my duty to have satisfied him if possible but 
as it was entirely a private matter between him & yourself, 


1J. C. Hull, a St. Joseph Merchant. In 1852, when Harding 
operated his own Indian trading post in Wathena, he made most of 
his purchases from Hull. 
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I did not wish to interfere and have said less to him perhaps 
than I have to you on the subject knowing that it was beyond 
my power to satisfy him. If you could see him I have no 
doubt but you could satisfy him, or if you will inform me 
how I can be of service to you in the case I will attend to it 
cheerfully. 


Jan 18th 1848 


Dr Sir. I received four letters from you pr Brichnell also 
the articles sent. 

I have written a letter to you in answer to that sent 
by the Indian but have had no opportunity to send it till 
now. 

I beseech you to pay no attention to the idle tales 
which you hear from here nor any report at all except by 
persons on whose word you can place full reliance and then 
be careful to enquire of the proper person. 


Jan 19/48 


Dr Sir. If you will send me a pair or two of those 
Brown Mixed blankets I can sell them here if you have them. 


Jan 29th/48 
Dr Sir. By Brichnell I send you eight dollars. 


Feb 7/48 


Dr Sir. Brichnell returned safely with his load but I 
think his squaw packed his apples up every hill on the route 
until he came here when it took two men and a preacher to 
help him up the hill to the house. 


Your license is here ready for the Maj to sign. It would 
have been signed and forwarded before the Maj left if 
Brichnell had returned with the papers or sent them as he 
promised instead of lying on the bank of the river as though 
he had rather camp out than to be at home. I expect the 
Maj back in a few days when it shall be arranged. The 
Indians will positively be paid a part of their annuity in the 
spring but in what month I can not tell probably not before 
May. Mrs. Harding is now much better and able to sit up 
some. Like many sick persons she is rather whimsical 
about eating and wishes for Buckwheat cakes. I wish you 
would try to get some 20 or 30 pounds of Buckwheat flour 
and send it up the first opportunity. Charge to my private 
account. We are entirely out of sugar. I expect the Mormons 
will go down in a few days when I shall send for some. 
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Feb 16/48 


Dr Sir. Our Mormons are going to your place tomorrow 
with a team. If they can fetch it I wish you would send me 
a bbl of sugar for we are entirely out. They are going after 
lumber without a bed on their wagon or I would send some 
things down. I send thirteen dollars cash. 


Robitaille has moved the rails from the Roy place and 
says he bought them of Roy who says he sold nothing to 
you but the house. Brichnell has moved again and into 
the smoke house by the Roy house and Roy has moved back 
here again into the cabin at the end of our house. I think 
he is employed by the mission to assist in translating. 


Brichnell is again a grass widower. 


Send me a ball of candle wicking and charge to private 
account. The Maj has not yet returned. 


(To Be Continued) 








THE COUNTY AGENT AND THE NEBRASKA 
FARM BUREAU 


BY FLOYD RODINE 


HE relationship of the county agricultural agent to the 

Farm Bureau is a problem that has received much 

attention. This relationship has been the focus of 
attack not only by interests inimical to the farmers’ welfare 
but also by rival farm organizations. The attack has been 
carried out on the local, state, and national level. The 
county agent and the state extension personnel were largely 
responsible in the early years (1913-1920) for the origin 
and growth of the county Farm Bureau. Federal authorities 
emphasized the need for an organized group of farm people 
in each county to assist in planning an educational program 
based upon their needs, aided by extension people whose 
training and experience would be helpful to them. At no 
time, however, was there any intention to discriminate in 
behalf of any particular group of farmers. These people 
were to be selected by local people who would be aided, 
if they so desired, by capable extension representatives. 
Such a plan and organization was also desired by many 
supervisors or county commissioners who were criticized 
sufficiently for their regular lines of work without taking 
on any additional duty which they did not understand and 
which at the time was very controversial. 

The principal argument used against the Farm Bureau- 
Extension relationship was that a man supported by federal 
and local taxation should not be permitted to take an active 
part in the upbuilding of an organization of a private nature. 
Although county agents were paid with public funds, they 
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were instrumental in building up the local Farm Bureau 
organization. Other farm organizations, therefore, felt 
justified in protesting the Farm Bureau-Extension relation- 
ship on both the state and national levels.’ 


The history of the Extension Service and the rise of the 
county Farm Bureau in Nebraska is somewhat representa- 
tive of many of the other midwestern states. The relation- 
ship between the two in Nebraska never became as inte- 
grated as it did in states such as Iowa where the Farm 
Bureau and the Agricultural Extension Service are joined 
by state law.? Such laws have opened the entire Farm 
Bureau organization to criticism.® 


Seward and Gage counties vie for the honor of having 
the first county agent in the state of Nebraska. Available 
records show that it was Gage County, in February 1913, 
which obtained the first county agent through the co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Department of Agriculture. Seward 
County was probably the first to form a “farm management 
association” to sponsor this type of work.‘ This forerunner 
of the Farm Bureau was organized in Seward County in 
February 1913. 


Modified extension activity in both Seward and Gage 
counties took place before the Smith-Lever bill became law, 
but it was carried on in anticipation of the passage of 
this bill. Smith-Lever gave tremendous impetus to farm 
education through extension work since it provided federal 
funds for that purpose. The procedure used was as follows: 
upon petition of 10 per cent of the farm landowners of the 
county, the county commissioners were given the right to 
appropriate, if they so desired, funds for the employment of a 
county farm demonstrator. The demonstrator was under the 
general supervision of the State Extension Service director. 
It was thought that such supervision would provide a more 


1T, Saloutos, and J. D. Hicks, Agricultural Discontent in the 
Middle West 1900-1939 (Madison, 1951), p. 220. 

2Iowa has a state law requiring a county Farm Bureau to 
have a certain number of members before it is able to obtain a 
county agent. 

83John Beecher, “Who’s Behind the Farm Bureau?” New 
Republic, June 28, 1943, p. 855. 

4J. F. Lawrence, letter to A. E. Sheldon, August 4, 1922 (Ms., 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation office, Lincoln). 
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uniform and consistent system of instruction throughout the 
various participating counties. 


With this direction, the county agents did aid in setting 
up various farm associations and bureaus and felt justified 
in defending them until this organization within their county 
left the educational field and engaged in activities not in 
keeping with broad constructive activities of better farming 
methods and better farm and home living conditions. Like- 
wise, the State Extension Service felt justified in promoting 
and defending the State Farm Bureau organization as long as 
it served these broad educational needs. 


Thus the Extension Service in Nebraska was largely 
responsible for the formation of the Farm Bureau units in 
the various counties. Extension Service saw the need of 
a co-operating farm organization to aid the agent in his 
educational work. The agents believed that, if they were to 
be of maximum help to the farmers, continuous consultation 
between the two was necessary. In Nebraska all farm 
people regardless of organizational affiliation were welcomed 
in educational activities except in cases where their presence 
was a disturbing factor, and these cases were few. This 
led to regular meetings of the men who were especially 
interested in improved methods of agriculture. The Smith- 
Lever Act referred to such groups of men when it provided 
financial grants for extension work in states which were 
willing to match federal funds. Federal funds could be 
matched with state, county or local funds or with funds 
supplied by “interested groups of citizens.” The Farm 
Bureau leaders recognized that their local units could 
qualify for Smith-Lever aid and, sensing the advantages 
that such an association would afford, they quickly adopted 
a program of active co-operation with the county agent.® 


Since the organization which was co-operating with the 
agent was known as the county Farm Bureau, it was recog- 
nized as the leader in this work. The Extension Service 


5Helen Fuller, “Who Speaks for the Farmers?” New Republic, 
February 23, 1942, p. 267. 

®W. H. Brokaw, address entitled, “Growth of the Farm Bureau 
and Its Relation to the Extension Service,” January 6, 1922 (Ms., 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation office, Lincoln). Brokaw is 
retired Extension Service director. 
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encouraged this co-operation and help because the men who 
belonged to the early Farm Bureaus were the men interested 
in what the agent had to offer and, therefore, were the chief 
benefactors of the Extension Services. In many counties, for 
example, the Farmers’ Union wanted to abolish the Exten- 
sion Service because many farmers resented county agents 
whom they called “book farmers.”* On the other hand, the 
Extension Service fought every movement of the Farm 
Bureau to make of their organization anything but an edu- 
cational organization. W. H. Brokaw, director of Extension 
Service throughout the Twenties, made every effort to keep 
his agents from selling Farm Bureau tires and other articles 
handled by the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation. Sales 
activities of this type were in direct violation of the rules 
and wishes of the Extension Service director. 


The county Farm Bureau, then, was a voluntary organ- 
ization of people engaged in farming. The Farm Bureau was 
non-secret, non-partisan and non-sectarian.* The organiza- 
tion, according to its original policy, refrained from engaging 
in commercial activities (although it soon deserted this 
policy). The county Farm Bureau was primarily interested 
in promoting co-operative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics through the state College of Agriculture 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. The basis 
for this co-operation had been provided by the Smith-Lever 
Act and was further supported by later state and federal 
legislation. The county Farm Bureau could, therefore, 
co-operate with the Extension Service of the Agricultural 
College and the Federal Department of Agriculture by con- 
tributing of its funds toward the maintenance of one or more 
extension agents in the county. 


The extension director, as a joint representative of the 
College of Agriculture and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was authorized to enter into co-operative agree- 
ments with county officials and organizations such as the 
Farm Bureau. This co-operation was provided for by Section 
Two of the Smith-Lever Act which states: 


TW. H. Brokaw, interview, January 10, 1952. 
8Idem. 
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that cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist 
of the giving of instruction and practical demonstrations 
in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending 
or resident in said colleges in the several communities, and 
imparting to such persons information on said subjects 
through field demonstration, publication and otherwise and 
this work shall be carried on in such a manner as may be 
mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the State Agricultural Colleges receiving the benefits 
of this Act. 


By 1917 there were a considerable number of county 
Farm Bureaus and Farm Associations throughout the state. 
A. E. Anderson, county agent from the University Farm 
in Lincoln, wanted to unite the various counties so that a 
uniform agricultural program might be developed. Thus, 
a small group of men met in Lincoln on January 8, 1917 at 
the University Farm (as the College of Agriculture was then 
known). On motion by J. F. Lawrence, representative of the 
farmers of Dawes County, an organization known as the 
State Association of County Farm Bureaus was formed. 
So, the genesis of the state Farm Bureau Federation can be 
traced to the College of Agriculture and the Extension 
Service. 


Since the Nebraska Federation was a service organiza- 
tion, the Farm Bureau officials believed they could best 
serve agriculture by co-operating with the Extension Service 
in bringing its benefits to the farmers of Nebraska. The 
Extension Service was happy to receive this co-operation. 
On several occasions, extension appropriations would have 
been cut almost to the point of killing the entire program 
had not the Farm Bureau lobbyists applied pressure on the 
members of the Nebraska State Legislature for continued 
support. Another indication of co-operation is the fact that 
the Executive Board of the Nebraska Federation invited the 
director of the Extension Service to attend their regular 
board meetings. 


Interests opposed to the Farm Bureau lost no time 
in voicing their criticisms of the activity of the state 
Federation in its support of the Extension Service. E. A. 
Burnett, at that time Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
defended this relationship and clearly stated the Extension 
Service viewpoint: 
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The University of Nebraska in its desire to promote 
what it considers to be a worthy institution has lent its 
moral support to the Farm Bureau and believes it to be 
working along consistent and conservative lines for agri- 
cultural progress. It has not taken part in the organiza- 
tion’s drives further than to endorse the movement through 
its representatives. It has not solicited Farm Bureau 
memberships.® 


Opposition to the Farm Bureau-Extension relationship 
continued throughout the 1920’s and reached its peak in the 
year 1933. In that year, there was a concerted effort both on 
the state and national level for the repeal of the Farm 
Bureau-Extension laws and a complete abandonment of 
extension work. The lobby which demanded complete 
abandonment of the work was conducted primarily on the 
national level and was headed by Peter Carey, President 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. He, in turn, was aided 
by many’ grain exchanges, boards of trade, livestock ex- 
changes and some state veterinary associations. The Farm 
Bureau defended its relationship with extension work and 
gave the following reasons for this nation-wide opposition: 


Boards of trade and grain exchanges, etc., were strong 
supporters of the county agent as long as he devoted his 
time entirely to education in better production methods, 
but, when Extension Service followed out the further pro- 

- vision of the Smith-Lever Act which authorized them to 
assist the farmers in an educational way in better methods 
of marketing and distribution, they immediately came 
out in opposition to extension work.1° 


In Nebraska, the opposition group was composed of 
certain farm organizations, private marketing agencies, etc. 
This group wanted the Farm Bureau-Extension question 
placed on a ballot for a statewide vote. Farm Bureau officials 
were successful in preventing this, as they argued that an 
educational work such as the Extension Service should not 
be thrown into the political arena. They did agree, how- 
ever, that a majority of farm operators within a county must 
approve of an appropriation and, also, that the signees could 
have their names removed at any time by notifying the 
county clerk. In this way, those who wanted extension 


%E. A. Burnett, address of March 16, 1921 (Ms., Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation office, Lincoln). 
10Bureau Farmer, April 1933, p. 10. 
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benefits would have to petition for them, and the majority 
of farmers in the county would decide what they wanted. 
The bill," as finally accepted, included the above mentioned 
provisions which, in actual practice, changed the Farm 
Bureau-Extension relationship very little. 


Although the relationship between Extension Service 
and Farm Bureau work in Nebraska was never officially 
integrated, the Law of 1939 (L. B. 212) is generally re- 
garded as the “separation” of the two organizations.’* Both 
the Extension Service and the Farm Bureau were tiring 
of the constant criticism directed at their relationship, and 
the Extension Service openly favored passage of a bill 
which would remedy the situation. There was a friendly 
relationship continuing as the fields of action were slowly 
changing, but it gradually became apparent that because 
of the general misunderstanding and distrust of certain 
elements there must be a newly named group responsible 
for extension activities. The Farm Bureau, therefore, finally 
accepted passage of L.B. 212 as a compromise measure. 
Previous to this compromise bill, the Corn Belt Liberty 
League had introduced into the legislature a bill which 
would have abolished the county Farm Bureaus and cur- 
tailed Extension Service. The hearing for this bill had 
been stormy. The Farm Council (representing the various 
farm organizations in the state) then arranged this com- 
promise bill which was endorsed by the Nebraska Federa- 
tion and by most of the forces in opposition to the Farm 
Bureau. L. B. 212 gave the farmers the option of whether 
or not they wished to call the county co-operating agency 
the county Farm Bureau; it made voting procedure and 
elections more specific and, in general, it arranged for the 
Extension Service to be independent of any specific farm 
group. 


The two Liberty League spokesman, Carl Tefft of 
Avoca and Chris Melius of Powell, seemed to be satisfied 
with the bill. They said their intention had been to elim- 
inate the confusion which had existed between the Exten- 
sion Service and the county, state, and national Farm 


11Laws of Nebraska, Creation of Farm Bureaus and Cooperative 
Extension work, 49th Session (1933), Senate File 309, p. 56. 


12W. H. Brokaw, interview, January 10, 1952. 
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Bureaus and to insure the Extension Service against dom- 
ination by any farm organization.” 


After the compromise was brought about by the Farm 
Council, the bill was easily passed into law. Since L.B. 212 
there has been a minimum of friction between rival farm 
organizations over the extension problem. The law was 
amended once in 1947" to raise the maximum amount that 
the county board could set aside in the general fund of the 
county extension budget. It is L.B. 212, then, that must 
be credited with finally clarifying the relationship between 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau and the Extension Service. 
Since this change has taken place a great number of persons 
who are influential in Farm Bureau, as well as in Farmers 
Union, Grange and other agencies, continue their interest 
and assistance in educational programs sponsored by exten- 
sion people.” 


13Nebraska Agriculture, March 30, 1939, p. 1. 

14Laws of Nebraska, Relating to County Extension Work, 60th 
Session (1947), L. B. 405, pp. 57-59. 

15W. H. Brokaw, letter of March 25, 1955. 











The Sod-House Frontier 1854-1890: A Social History of the 
Northern Plains from the Creation of Kansas and Ne- 
braska to the Admission of the Dakotas. By Everett 
Dick. (Lincoln: Johnsen Publishing Company, 1954. 
xviii+550 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and index, 
$6.50.) 


The Sod-House Frontier appeared first in 1937. The fact 
that it has been re-issued without alteration almost twenty 
years later places it in a position occupied by relatively few 
history books. It has remained in demand because it is enter- 
taining reading for history-minded members of the reading 
public and because it is of value to the student, teacher, and 
historian. The book contains a wealth of detail drawn from 
original sources, especially from the pioneer press. It is one 
of the most frequently used volumes on the shelves of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society reference library because 
it contains accounts of aspects of Nebraska frontier life 
ranging from wild-cat banks and Missouri River steamboats 
to grasshoppers and camp meetings. A detailed table of 
contents in addition to an adequate index enhances its 
value to the researcher. The general reader finds the 
exciting frontier story told in an easy style and with many 
anecdotes. 


There are as many approaches to social history as there 
are social historians. Dr. Dick’s approach is to give a de- 
tailed description of the manner of living in the prairie areas 
beyond the Missouri River during the first twenty or thirty 
years of their development. He tells us about the pioneers’ 
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houses, clothing and food. The activities of the people are 
dealt with in chapters with such titles as “Vigilante Days,” 
“Hunting and Trapping,” “Sports,” “Pleasure and Play,” and 
“Crude Frontier Customs.” Pioneer institutions are des- 
cribed in chapters such as “Readin’ an’ ’Ritin’ an’ ’Rith- 
metic,” “The Church on the Frontier,” and the “Pioneer 
Doctor.” There is little if any use of statistical information 
and no attempts are made to relate the frontier development 
of the Northern Plains states to national development. 
What the reader obtains is an accurate and entertaining 
picture of the life of the white settlers in this region during 
its frontier period. Dr. Dick has supplied an abundance of 
information based upon primary sources and has left con- 
clusion making to his readers. 


From a strictly chronological and literal point of view, 
there may be some ground from which to question the 
use in the title of the inclusive dates of 1854-1890 as an era 
of the “sod-house frontier.” As is indicated in the text, the 
sod house came into wide use in the mid part of this period. 
The Fifties and Sixties were for the most part log cabin 
days and not until preferred areas along the timbered 
streams were no longer available did the pioneer farmers 
utilize the native sod as the building material for their 
upland homes. 


‘ The illustrations in the book are well chosen. Of par- 
ticular interest are the photographs selected from those taken 
by Solomon Butcher, a pioneer photographer in Custer 
county, Nebraska. These pictures of sod houses and the 
families which occupied them provide a fidelity of descrip- 
tion difficult to approach with words. 

A new generation of readers will find the pioneer story 
as told by Dr. Dick a fascinating one. The Sod-House 
Frontier well merits its re-issue. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Donald F. Danker 


Indian Sketches. By John Treat Irving, Jr. Edited by John 
Francis McDermott. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
$5.00 1955. xlii+275 pp. Illustrations, notes, map. 

5.00.) 


In the. summer of 1833, Indian Treaty Commissioner 
Henry L. Ellsworth traveled to the Pawnee Indians to 
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negotiate purchase of the lands claimed by that tribe south 
of the Platte River. The Ellsworth party included John 
Treat Irving, Jr., nephew of Washington Irving; and this 
youth of twenty years recorded his impressions of the 
country in a series of short, vivid sketches. These were pub- 
lished in 1835 in a two-volume edition in Philadelphia and 
also in London; a single volume revision appeared in 1888. 
The present volume, 18th in the American Exploration and 
Travel Series of the University of Oklahoma Press, is a re- 
print of the 1835 edition, to which have been added useful 
notes by the editor and a series of appropriate illustrations. 


Ellsworth’s party left Fort Leavenworth late in July, 
traveling overland to the Oto village on the Platte above 
Salt Creek. Thence, it proceeded up the Platte to the Grand 
Pawnee village near present Clarks, to the Republican, 
Tappage, and Skidi villages on the Loup in present Nance 
County, and back to Fort Leavenworth. On the return trip, 
Irving on a lone hunt became separated from the party, and 
made his own way back after several days’ walk via the 
Kansa agency on Kansas River. 


By Irving’s time, Pawnee Indian culture and the pic- 
turesque way of life it symbolized, was on the downgrade. 
Only a little more than forty years were to elapse before 
this tribe would give up its ancient homeland on the Ne- 
braska prairies and move to a reservation in the Indian 
Territory. But in 1833 the Pawnee were still a numerous 
and powerful people; and they were clinging stubbornly 
to many of the old ways. To Irving, they were a “wild 
tribe” as compared to the Kansa, Kickapoo, and others 
residing near the frontier posts; and his sketches reflect the 
keen and sympathetic interest with which he witnessed 
the new and unfamiliar scenes. 


Irving’s sketches are just that—short, graphic accounts 
of the landscape, its animals, plants, and birds, its sunsets, 
storms, and prairie fires, and especially of its Indians, “the 
princely race which once peopled the wilds of America.” 
In general, they follow a sequence paralleling the itinerary 
of the expedition. Distances, directions of travel, and other 
details, which make the narratives of Pike, Long, Dunbar, 
Allis, Dodge, and a host of others such important source 
material for the ethnohistorian and archeologist are missing 
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here. Instead, we are regaled with vivid word pictures of 
spectacular Indian welcomes to the Oto and Pawnee villages, 
of intimate domestic scenes and daily life in those communi- 
ties, of Indians at play and in. council, and of their hunts 
and warfare. At times, Irving’s account approaches sheer 
drama, as in his story of Major Daugherty’s attempted rescue 
in 1832 of the Cheyenne maiden destined for the Morning 
Star sacrifice at the Skidi village, in the false alarm when 
the Pawnee and Oto nearly came to blows, and in the 
description of Indian attitudes during the council between 
the Pawnee and Kansa. And, skillfully interwoven with 
these descriptions, are penetrating reflections on the 
author’s part concerning the future of the Indians, about 
which Irving was in no doubt. 

The reader reaches the end of the book with regret, 
feeling that he has been privileged to share with Irving a 
series of rare adventures, that he has been for all too brief 
a time himself among the “wild tribes on the prairie.” 
An enthusiastic London critic in the Monthly Review of 
September 1835 put it thus: “. . . Here we are again upon 
prairie ground, and among the heart-stirring and affecting 
pictures of half-civilized and savage life ... There are 
ample materials in such regions for the pen and the study 
of ardent philanthropists; and in the new world more espe- 
cially, among the growing and healthy spirits with which 
the United States abound, we are glad to find such enthusi- 
astic gleaners of the marvelous harvest around them, 
whether as respects the boundlessness and magnificence of 
external scenery, or the inexhaustible treasury that man 
ever presents, but, never more affectingly than in his savage 
state, or in his rapid progress toward civilization . . .” 


Indian Sketches is a worthy addition to the University 
of Oklahoma Press series. It places within reach of the 
average reader a well-edited, attractively printed, and hand- 
somely bound edition of a 19th century classic that has long 
been out of print. There are a few misprints; but these 
do not detract seriously from the book as a whole, and the 
illustrations more than offset these minor shortcomings. 
Editors and publisher alike deserve the thanks of all who 
are interested in the literature of the native Indians of 
the eastern plains. 


United States National Museum Waldo R. Wedel 
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Exploring the Northern Plains, 1804-1876. Edited and Illus- 
trated by Lloyd McFarling. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 1955. 441 pp. Illustrations. $7.50.) 


This is a collection of excerpts from, for the most part, 
well known and often extended accounts of travels in the 
area of the northern Great Plains. It is designed for readers 
who warm to eye witness accounts of new and strange places 
but have not had access to such standard works as R. G. 
Thwaites’ Early Western Travels. At times the reader is 
conducted over a given route, such as “The Great Medicine 
Road” from Council Bluffs to the canyons of the Upper 
Platte, by means of excerpts from several travelers, each 
commenting on one portion of the trail. The selections, 
however, can be read in most any order. 


Mr. McFarling supplies a wide variety—everything from 
Indian scares to a scientific report on mammals. The more 
famous of the early travelers, including a few explorers, 
are here: Maximilian, Bradbury, Wislizenus, Fremont, Stans- 
bury, Audubon, DeSmet, Hayden, Lt. G. K. Warren, and 
others. Interlarded with the more straightforward travel 
accounts are an assortment of interest catchers such as Catlin 
on the first steamboat to Ft. Union, Parkman on the Oglala, 
Capt. Reynolds on the Crow Indians, and the delightful 
“The Mule and His Driver” by a Harvard Divinity School 
student, Samuel Barrows. There is never enough of any one 
excerpt to bore the reader. The Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion is represented by entries from the Clark Original 
Journals for eight days on the way out and thirteen days on 
the way back, a total of twenty pages exclusive of maps 
and notes. 


Mr. McFarling closes his book with a special military 
section consisting of a portion of Capt. Stanton’s recon- 
naissance from the Union Pacific northward into Wyoming 
in 1876, selections from the Journal of Lt. James Bradley, 
who was scouting in advance of Terry and Gibbon when 
Crow scouts brought word of Custer’s fate, and another 
small, more readily accessible Custer item in the report of 
Lt. Edward Maguire, chief engineer, as it appeared in the 
Report of the Secretary of War for 1876. The military sec- 
tion is the least satisfactory portion of the book. 
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Mr. McFarling is on the right track. There is no substi- 
tute for reading firsthand accounts, and it is better to get 
even a taste than none at all. Those who have been refreshed 
by full draughts from Thwaites will find this collection a 
mild mixture, but there should be plenty of “serious yet 
not too serious” readers who will find the selections enter- 
taining and mildly enlightening. Some may even be at- 
tracted to drink more heartily of this stimulating brew. 


University of South Dakota E. W. Sterling 


Railroad Leaders, 1845-1890: The Business Mind in Action. 
By Thomas C. Cochran. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. ix+564 pp. Maps, notes, and index. 
$7.50.) 


Railroad Leaders is a study of the nineteenth century 
“business mind” as revealed in the correspondence of sixty- 
one railroad executives. Railroad men were selected for 
analysis partly because of the significant role that industry 
has played in the development of the United States but 
principally because railroad records are available to the 
historian in greater quantity than those of any other industry 
in the country. This industry has led all others in making 
their records available to scholars. 


The sociai and economic views of these railroad execu- 
tives are extraordinarily well organized and described under 
thirteen categories: communication, ownership and con- 
trol, foundations of management, commanding capital, 
stockholder relations, strategy of expansion, innovation, the 
customer, competition, labor, public opinion, social attitude 
and the role of the executive. The picture as it emerges from 
the Cochran volume gives little encouragement to those who 
like to view the nineteenth century business man as a 
“Robber Baron.” After analyzing some one hundred thous- 
and letters, Professor Cochran comes to the conclusion that 
these men were generally intelligent, conscientious, honest 
and conservative. But Professor Cochran does not claim 
that his work is the final word on the complexion of the 
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business mind nor does he claim that these sixty-one indi- 
viduals represent a cross-section of American railroad leader- 
ship. “These men,” he points out, “are probably representa- 
tive only of the more scrupulous railroad thinking and atti- 
tudes of the period.” 


Many significant railroad promoters and managers as 
well as most of the well known scoundrels of the period 
are missing. There is virtually nothing on such men as 
Fisk, Gould, Drew, Huntington, Cooke, Stanford, McHenry, 
Schiff, Crocker, Hill, or Thomson. The conspicuous absence 
of some of these giants limits somewhat the value of the 
study. But Professor Cochran wanted it that way. He 
imposes the limits himself. 


The book is strongest on the Middle West. There is only 
scattered information about the South or the Far West. 
It is unusually well written, has excellent maps and a fine 
index. In addition to voluminous footnotes, the author has 
appended some one thousand excerpts from the correspond- 
ence of the various executives under consideration. This 
is a first rate piece of work. 


Syracuse University Harry H. Pierce 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded 
as the State Historical Society and Library Association in 
1867, the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It 
was reorganized as the Nebraska State Historical Society 
in 1878. It was constituted as a state organization by act 
of the Nebraska Legislature in 1883, and designated cus- 
todian of all public records, documents, and other mate- 
rials of historical value by legislative act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the 
record of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, 
a library, and a museum for use of the public. In per- 
forming its important function, it solicits the aid of all 
public-spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to 
secure valuable records and materials now in private 
hands where they cannot long be preserved. Such rec- 
ords and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, 
account books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 
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